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THE NORTH MEMORIAL MAGAZINE 


It is altogether fitting that this issue of Nebraska History Maga- 
zine should be a memorial issue for the North Brothers,—Frank and 
Luther. Their service and their fame is inseparable. And while Frank 
North departed this life March 14, 1885 and his younger brother lived 
until April 18, 1935, yet through all the fifty years since Frank left us, 
the story of the two famous scouts was interwoven 

For this memorial magazine, most of the material is unpublished, 
original. It includes the following 

The North-Williamson letters, intimate and personal, written in 
1874-75; recovered in a marvelous way by Robert Bruce of New York 
City and the originals with rare generosity given to the Nebraska 
State Historical Society 

The North-Red Cloud council on Chadron creek, June 21, 1933, 


from shorthand report taken (through interpreters) at the time, by 
arrangement of Professor E. P. Wilson of Chadron Teachers College 

Billy Garnett’s narrative from the Judge E. S. Ricker historical 
interviews in 1907 

The U. S. Military Reports of the campaigns of 1876-77 from the 
original manuscript files in the War Department at Washington 

Kiwanis medal presentation to Capt. North at Lincoln December 
5, 1930 

Address at the eighty-cighth birthday celebration of Capt. North 
at Columbus March 6, 1934 

Original, unpublished letters of Capt. North upon a variety 


, , 
umnportant trontier subjects 


Personal tributes, brief and fine, from the few surviving scouts 
and writers of the old frontier 

Senator R. C. Regan’s memorial resolution passed by the Nebras 
ka State Senate on April 24, 1935 

Bibliography on manuscript and other sources upon the N 
Brothers in the collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society 

Captain L. H. North outlived nearly all his companions, Indians 
and white men, of the heroic border era of Nebraska history His 
were the long, calm, untroubled years of quiet life, with the tender 


care of a devoted wife, in the simple, modest cottage at Columbus, 
surrounded by flowers and trees and birds. Here he entertained dis- 


tinguished men and women who called upot as a natural expres 
sion of love and gratitude tor his service in the fiery frontier days 
Here he received and answered in his own handwriting hundreds of 


letters of inquiry from all parts of the continent, with a memory cleat 
to the last day of his life 

By one of the rare acts of historic foresight, was planned the last 
tour of Capt. North under the auspices of the Nebraska State Histor 
ical Society in June, 1933. This last extended journey of Capt. North 
took him through Panhandle Nebraska and eastern Colorado. He was 
greeted with enthusiastic welcome at every point on this journey. He 
met and mingled with surviving associates of his early years and 
with a multitude of admirers in more recent years,—stockmen, mili- 
tary, Indians, teachers, school children, historical writers, personal 
friends and relatives. It was the privilege of the writer of this page 
to conduct in person this last historical and personal journey of the 
last great Nebraska scout of her frontier The memories of that 
month’s campaign, the photographs and motion pictures taken, the it 
spiration of audienges, the Sioux Indian council on Chadron creek 
and the last visit to the battle field of Summit Springs are among the 
most treasured gifts to Nebraska history 
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NORTH-WILLIAMSON LETTERS 
1874-1875 


Written by Luther H. North, a captain of the Pawnee 
Battalion, to his unele, Jolin Calvin North. 


Obtained through Robert Bruce, New York, from Mrs. Naomi North 
Williamson, Tecumseh, Michigan, Granddaughter of John 
Calvin North. Originals In Archives Nebraska 
State Histcrical Society. 


Columbus, Nebr. 
Nov. 25th, 1874. 
Dear Uncle: 

Your good letter was ree’d. a few days ago and I 
will now try and answer and give vou a short sketch of 
my doings since I left Michigan in the spring of 1867. 1 
came home as you may remember in March and just 
stopped long enough to visit the folks home and then 
went on to Fort Kearny where Frank was camped with 
his Battalion of Pawnees. He (Frank) gave the charge 
of one of the companies to me and in a few days we were 
ordered to Fort McPherson, where we staved only two 
days and were then sent to the end of the U.P. R.R. to 
act as guard for the track lavers. 

For two weeks before we got there the Indians had 
heen coming down every morning to fight the track lay- 
ers and Graders, and the next morning after we got 
there they came again as usual and Frank started me 
out after them with twenty men. There were about 
fifteen of the Indians and of course they ran for it. | 
followed them about ten miles and had to give it up 
without catching them. 

The next morning they came down again and ran off 
a lot of mules. Frank took twenty of our Scouts and after 
a running fight of fifteen miles sueceeded in getting the 
mules back and killed one Indian and wounded several! 
more. The one that he killed proved to be a brother 
of the celebrated Chief Spotted Tail and that put a stop 
to further Depredations in that part of the country. 
Everything went on quietly then for about two weeks 
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when General Augur came up from Omaha and he de 
tailed my company and one other to escort him to Fort 
Laramie. We traveled up the South Platte to the mouth 
of Crow Creek and then followed up that to near where 
Cheyenne City now stands and from there we crossed into 
Lodge Pole creek and followed up that to the mouth of 
Cheyenne Pass (if you will look on a map maybe you can 
understand me). The day we got to the Pass we ran 
across some Arapahoe Indians and after a lively little 
chase for four or five miles we killed two and got three 
ponies from them. 

We left General Augur here and started south into 
the hills west of Cheyenne and camped with a party of 
Engineers where Granite Canvon now is. We staved 
there for about a month when I was ordered to the end or 
the track again which was then where the Town of 
Sidney now is, on Lodge Pole Creek. I camped at the 
end of the track from July 9th until the first day of 
Oct. Nothing of note took place during that time. 
We had to move camp from one to two miles each day 
and the Jull of the time I put in hunting. On the first day 


of Oct. I was again ordered to right forward, ' right 
mareh and away we go for Fort Fetterman as Escort for 
Colonel Mennere.”. We went by way of Cheyenne and 


after hard marching for ten days we reached Fetterman, 
and were then relieved by a company of white soldiers 
and ordered back to Cheyenne. From there we were 
ordered to Fort Kearny and after laying in camp for 
about two weeks, we were disbanded and sent home. 
Thus ended my first campaign as a Pawnee Scout. 

I must tell vou here of one of Frank’s exploits during 
the summer. He was camped with one company of 
forty-six men at Plum Creek Station when one morning a 
man made into his camp and reported a large body of 
Indians on the opposite side of the Platte River. Frank 
did not have much faith in the report, but thought he 
would go and see anyhow. When he got over there lh 
found the report true and found himself facing one hun- 
dred and fifty splendidly mounted and well armed Sioux 
and Cheyenne warriors. Retreat was almost impossible 
for the Platte River with its treacherous quick sands was 


1Blanks indicate illegible words, faded or blotted. 
2Probably Col. Henry E. Maynadier. 
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behind him and so that glorious old brother of mine 
ordered a charge and before the astonished Sioux war- 
riors knew what they were about forty-six Pawnees with 
the invincible White Chief were riding them down like 
a whirlwind. The charge was so sudden and irresistible 
that the Sioux made but little resistance and Frank chas- 
ed them for fifteen miles, killing seventeen and capturing 
33 horses and one Squaw and one papoose. Do you 
wonder that I am proud of such a brother. Frank’s 
loss was five horses killed and one man slightly wounded. 
[ will close again for that year and go on with my own 
story. 


Nov. 28th, 1874. 

[ was interrupted the other day and have been so busy 
ever since that this is the first chance that I have had to 
go on with my little story. 

When we came home in the fall of 67, I hired to Jim 
to clerk in the trading post at the Pawnee Reserve. I 
commenced work the first of Jan. 1868 and stayed 
with him for over one year. I might tell you how the 
Sioux came down that summer and ran off all of our 
horses and how we followed them and once caught them 
and there was such a large party that we were glad to 
get away without fighting them. But it would not be 
very interesting so I will just say that everything passed 
off quietly that year until Christmas when Libbie and 
Phonnie were married. At that time Phonnie’s husband 
had a beautiful little Bay horse and he and Phon gave 
him to me for a Christmas Present. You don’t know 
how proud I was of that horse. Well I rode him home to 
the Pawnee Reserve and four days after the Sioux came 
down and broke open our stable and took him out. 

I was pretty sure what band of Indians it was that 
took him and immediately wrote to their Agent and 
in about three weeks got an answer that he had the 
horse, so I started after him. He was at Fort Randall 
on the Missouri River and when I got there the Com- 
mander of the Post said he could not give him up without 
I went to the Whetstone Agency which was twenty-five 
miles above there and get an order from the Agent. He 
let me have my horse and I started out and got to the 
Agency about eleven. That night came near being my 
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last on earth. I had gone into the Trading Post with a 
Frenchman that I was acquainted with, the store was full 
of Indians and some of them asked the Frenchman who I 
was. He told them that I was a brother of the great 
White Chief of tne Pawnees and in less time than it takes 
to write it there was about twenty-five big Sioux War- 
riors flourishing buteher knives, tomahawks and war 
clubs around my head. I was sitting in one corner of 
the store behind the stove and knowing that perfect cool 
ness was all that could save me I never got up off from 
the chair. I didn’t even look up. The excitement lasted 
about one minute (it seemed to me one year) and then 
a Chief named Walk-Under-the-Ground, who had been 
smoking, passed me his pipe. I knew that meant safety, 
but the Frenchman told me afterwards that if it had 
been any other Indian but the one that it was, that smok- 
ing the pipe of peace wouldn’t have saved me that night. 

The next morning I had to ride the distance back to 
Fort Randall by myself and as the road is a bad one 
running through deep ravines and thick willow brush | 
did not breathe very free till I got there, but I did get 
there all right and from there home nothing of impor- 
tance occured. 

After staying at home a couple of weeks Frank got 
orders to recruit a company of Pawnees and on the tenth 
of Feb. 1869 we started to Fort McPherson where we 
drew rations, clothing, horses and and on the 13th 
I left the Fort for a ten days scout on the Republican 
River and Frank went home to Enlist another company. 
I went on to the Republican and there met with two com 
panies of White Cav. and on the 18th of Feb. we started 
back to Ft. McPherson. It would be impossible for me to 
tell vou of all the horrible suffering of that days march. 
It was snowing and blowing a Gale from the North West 
and we had to face the storm for twenty five miles and 
when we got into camp we didn’t have a tent in the whole 
outfit. My hands and face were badly frozen and I do 
believe | would have died that night if it hadn’t been for 
my men. As soon as we got to camp they tore the covers 
off theWagons and while some of them were making a 
Note:—Man-Who-Walks-Under-the-Ground is often mentioned in 
accounts of the period. His name appears among the Oglala Sioux 
signers of the Laramie treaty of 1868 
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Wigwam others were cleaning away the snow and cut- 
ting dry grass with their butcher knives, while one of my 
sergeants, as noble an Indian (of whom I will have more 
to say by and by) as ever lived, was rubbing my hands 
and face with snow to take the frost out. In half an hour 
we had a big fire in our Wigwam and were sitting there 
in our shirt sleeves as comfortable as could be. Not so 
the poor white soldiers. They had gone on about a mile 
farther and they all laid out that night and it was bitter 
cold. There was over fifty horses froze to death that 
night, None of the men died but about twenty of them 
had to have their feet taken off when they got to the 
Fort. 

I might tell you what a time we had the next morning 
crossing the White Mans fork of the Republican R. and 
how I was the first man to cross, but am afraid you might 
think I was boasting, so will only say we got to the Ft. 
all right. 

After laying in camp at McPherson about four weeks 
I was ordered to Ogallala Station on the U.P.R.R. and 
staid until the first of June when I was recalled to join 
Gen. Carr’s expedition to the Republican and we left Me- 
Pherson on the 14th with seven companies of cavalry 
and two companies of scouts. Frank had met me at the 
Fort with one company when I came down from Ogallala, 
but he was ordered back home to Enlist a third company 
and as I was capt. of company it left me in command of 
the two companies. We reached the Rep. in four days 
and then marched down the River two days. 

In the afternoon of the second day, just as we were 
sitting down to supper we heard a couple of shots fired 


Note:—White Man’s Fork of the Republican was later called 
Frenchman creek apparently after Nick Janis who had a camp on the 
stream at one time. He was a tall and stalwart Frenchman, judicious 
and sober, and long an influence among the Bad Face Oglala Sioux 
He was the government representative with the Sioux at the time olf 
the Sioux-Pawnee war at Massacre canyon, and his name appears as 
interpreter on most of the treaties and agreements with the Oglala 
from 1860 onward. He lived near the old Sod Red Cloud agency on 
the Platte, moved with his friends, the Oglala, to Red Cloud near 
Fort Robinson, and from there to Pine Ridge Most of those year 
he was a close friend and adviser of Chief Red Cloud 

Antoine Janis was sub-agent in charge of the southern Indians in 
1873, particularly Litthe Wound’s Cut-Offs. J. W. Williamson, sub- 
agent of the Pawnee, was apparently the only white man actually pre- 
sent at the Massacre Canyon battle. 
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and immediately after the well known war hoop of the 
Sioux. My men all sprang up and started for their horses 
and I did the same, catching the first horse that I came 
to. I shouted to the boys to hurry up and away I went. 
I left confident that there were not many of the Sioux 
and that they had just dashed in to run off our stock. 
They failed to get any but shot two men and killed two 
mules. 

By the time I had got across the River there were 
ten of my men with me and about three quarters of a 
mile ahead were the Sioux. They were not riding very 
fast for they knew how long it usually (took) Cavalry 
to get started but as soon as they saw us coming and 
heard the Pawnee Warhoop they began to use their 
whips and away we go up hills and down ravines (that 
would make your hair stand on end to ride down on a 
walk). We went tearing along for fifteen miles. But it 
was all in vain, darkness was coming on and the Sioux 
were still a quarter of a mile ahead so we turned slowly 
back, tired and sore and hungry. 

We reached camp about midnight and the next morn- 
ing the Genl. sent for me. I went up to his tent and 
there before all of his Officers he reprimanded me for 
leaving camp to pursue the Indians without orders from 
him. I answered as civily as I could that the only way 
to fight Indians was to go for them as fast as possible 
whenever they were found. He said that he understood 
his business and all that I had to do was obey orders 
T told him that I expected to obey orders, but that when 
the Indians attacked a camp that I— intended to go 
for them and that I shouldn’t wait for orders from him 
nor any other man. Having spoke my little piece I 
touched my pony with the spurs and dashed away to the 
head of my company. I expected that I would be placed 
under arrest, but was not and everything went off quiet- 
ly. Three days after this Frank joined us on the Sol- 
omon River with another company of Scouts. We now 
had one hundred and fifty Pawnees and about four or 
five hundred White Cav. 

After scouting down the Solomon about twenty miles 
we turned North West and in five days we were back 
to the Republican where we struck the Trail of a large 
band of Indians. We laid in camp a few days to recruit 
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our tired horses and then started out on the trail. This 
was on the fourth of July. We followed right up the 
River and on the morning of the 6th some of our men 
that were out scouting ran across a small party of In- 
dians and succeeded in killing three of them, but it let the 
Indian camp know that we were in the country and the 
next day we lost their trail, they had scattered out all 
over the Prairie and it was almost impossible to follow 
them. Still we kept on up the River to its head and 
then turned around and took our back trail down the 
River. 

The night we turned back the Sioux attacked our 
camp about midnight and attempted to run off the stock 
but failed. They shot one of my men. However, we knew 
then that they had been watching us and guessed rightly 
that that was their farewell and so it proved. The next 
morning we left the River and started North towards 
the Platte and traveled forty miles before we found any 
water and when we did find it we found ourselves on the 
Indian trail again and with a better prospect of catch- 
ing them than ever before, for of course they had seen 
us turn back and thought we were going straight to Fort 
McPherson. 

I want to tell you right here one of the Indians fail- 
ings. When he knows that an enemy is after him it is 
impossible to take him unawares, but let him think him- 
self safe and he is the most careless being on earth. The 
next day we followed them again and passed two of their 
camps and camped at their third. The day after we did 
the same, and the place where we camped that night 
the Indians had just left that morning. The next morn- 
ing we were on the trail before daybreak. Frank had 
picked out thirty five of our best men and fastest horses 
and the Genl sent us on ahead. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon one of my men 
who was a little ahead of us rode to the top of a hill off 
to our left and the moment he got high enough to look 
over he wheeled his horse short around and came back 
to us aflying and said that he could see the Sioux camp. 
Frank who had been riding a mule and leading his Grey 
horse now changed and while he was getting ready he 
sent a man back with a Dispatch to the Genl. and in a 
few minutes all was ready. We were about four miles 
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from their Camp but thought we could not get any nearer 
without their seeing us, so it was decided to charge from 
there. Frank made a short Speech to his men and when 
all was ready we started at a long steady Gallop. There 
were four of us white with the Pawnees and Frank had 
said when we started that we must all stick together, 
but somehow we got separated and after going about 
three miles I looked around for the other boys. Two of 
them were behind me but where is Frank, he is no where 
to be seen. About a dozen of our men are ahead of me 
and I let go of my mare and in a moment I am up to the 
leading man. About a quarter of a mile ahead Frank is 
just going up the side of aravine. All thought of danger 
to myself was gone ina moment. There was my Brother 
rushing into a large Indian camp alone. Could I over- 
take him? I knew the little Grey that he rode went (as 
the Indians say) like a bird, but my mare had never been 
beaten on a long race and I slacked the reins and patted 
her on the neck. She seemed to know what she had to 
do and stretched out her neck and laid back her ears 
and almost flew over the ground. Frank now looks 
back and | wave my hat at him and in a few moments 
more I am up to him and on we go when right before 
us up jumps a Sioux warrior and leaping onto his horse 
dashes into the camp and Frank says now for some fun. 
Our men are close up now and Frank gives the warhoop 
and we are amongst them. Warriors rushed out of the 
tents to be shot down before they were half awake and 
in fifteen minutes the fight is all over and the Chief old 
Tall Bull and fifty two of his warriors have gone to the 
happy hunting ground. We have captured everything 
that he had in his camp and one hundred and twenty 
mules and over three hundred ponies and all that with- 
out losing a single man. 

Out of fifty two Indians killed our thirty five men 
had killed 38 of the Sioux and that big Bro. of mine had 
killed the Chief. My sergeant, the one that I spoke of 
before, killed four in this fight and was presented with 
a medal for his bravery. We then started for Fort 
Sedgewick on the Platte to rest and recruit our horses, 
for in about thirty days we have marched over one thou- 
sand miles &nd our stock is terribly run down. On the 
way I had a few words with Gen. Carr and when we 
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got to the Fort I resigned and came home the first of 
August. 

Now for fear this won’t be very interesting | will 
close for this time and if you want any more of it say 
so and if you dont want it say so. I am ever so much 
obliged to you for your good advice but you must re- 
member that I am twenty eight vears old, in fact too old 
to be led much. Good by and love to you all from 


Your afft. Nephew 


Columbus 
Jan 22nd, 1875 
Dear Uncle: 

Yours came sometime ago but was near the end of 
the year and | was very busy and now my man has left 
me and I have to attend the stable myself, so didn’t get 
much time to write but will get on as fast as possible. 

I left off in the fall of Sixty-nine. Well I staid at 
home that winter most of the time. Had one buffalo 
hunt that lasted about two weeks and that was all. In 
the spring of Seventy I hired to a man by the name of 
Cooper to Guide a drove of Texas cattle from Fort Kear- 
ny on the Platte River to Fort Randall on Missouri. It 
was a bad Indian Country all the way but we got through 
all right. When we got to the Fort I found that we had 
to go on up to Spotted Tails Reserve. I didn’t like it 
much but went and about the first Indian that I saw was 
a boy some seven or eight vears old that we had taken 
prisoner the fall before in our fight with Tall Bull and | 
tell you it didn’t make me feel any Easier but I said no- 
thing and after we had got rid of the cattle we started 
out and went down the River about five miles and 
camped. 

The boy watched me every minute till we went away 
and you may believe that I didn’t sleep much that night. 
However, nothing happened and the next day we trav- 
eled fifty miles and got to the Niobrara River (Running 
Water) it was almost sun down when we got there and 
the River was Booming high. I can’t tell you what kind 
of a Stream it is but it runs so swift that a man can’t 
stand up in it where it is waist deep. It had been rain- 
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ing some through the day and I had put on my overcoat 
and without thinking I plunged my horse in and started 
across. The balance of the crowd waited to see how I 
would come out. I got along all right until within about 
fifty feet of the shore when | struck swimming water and 
the old Plug that I was riding wouldn’t swim a lick, but 
went to the Bottom like a stone. I stuck to him for a 
moment but found that wouldn’t do and thought that I 
could make the bank so let go of him and struck out for 
shore. I had my Gun in one hand and one hundred and 
twenty cartridges in my belt and an army overcoat an 
so you may guess that | didn’t make much headway. | 
soon found that I would have to let go of my Gun and I 
did so. About the time I dropped it I noticed a Willow 
tree that had been washed out by the Roots and the top 
had fallen out into the River. Right there the channel 
ran out towards the Middle of the stream. I was get- 
ting terrible tired but knew that I must make that Tree 
or drown and I tell you I put in some big licks about 
that time and just managed to get hold of the top of the 
Tree. I had just strength enough to pull myself onto 
to the bank and I lay there and gasped for about fifteen 
minutes before I could get up. The boys were running 
up and down the bank on the other side and didn’t know 
what to do, and although they were all good swimmers 
not one of them would attempt to cross until I took off 
my clothes and hunted a ford for them. I tried to find 
my Gun for we were yet about one hundred and fifty 
miles from home, but could not get it. 

We never saw a single Indian on the whole trip home 
but I tell you I never was so nervous and seared in my 
life as I was after I lost my Gun. If we would scare up 
a Deer or Wolf my heart would jump up onto my mouth 
I never want to pass four more such days as those were. 
I got home all right however and found the folks all 
very anxious about me as I had been gone two weeks 
longer than I expected to be when we started. 

I staid at home about three weeks and then hired to 
the Pawnee Agent to go to Fort Harker*® in Kansas with 
some Ponies. I took nine Indians and started. When 
we had got into Kansas about one hundred and fifty 





30On Smoky Hill, formerly Fort Ellsworth. 
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miles from here we camped one day on a small creek 
about a mile from a village and I laid down under a 
tree and went to sleep. In about an hour one of the men 
woke me up and said there was a lot of white men around 
our camp and that they all had Guns. I got up and 
found our camp was surrounded by at least one hundred 
men. I knew that the Cheyennes were pretty bad in that 
part of the country and so started towards the nearest 
party to explain to them what we were there for. After 
telling them one very pompous old fellow wanted to 
know if I had any written Authority to go through that 
country and added that if I hadn’t it would not be very 
healthy for me or the Indians. I felt some angry at the 
way he talked but simply said that I had letters from 
the Pawnee Agent and also from Gen. Augur that | 
would let them see if they would go down to the camp 
with me. So fourteen of them went with me and I show- 
ed them my papers. 

After reading them old pompous said ‘‘ Young man, 
this don’t look right, how am I to know but what you 
wrote those papers yourself? In fact I think you did and 
I think the whole lot of you ought to be hung, but we 
will let you go if you will go immediately. If you don’t 
we will kill every one of you.’’ 

That kind of talk didn’t suit your mild tempered 
Nephew and I told the old Genl. in language more forei 
ble than polite that he was an old fool and that I would 
stay there just as long as I felt so disposed and if he 
didn’t like it to commence the killing business as soon 
as possible. While I was talking I stepped around to 
where my Gun was and picked it up. The Indians saw 
that something was wrong and one of them, a chief, went 
up to the old Genl. and showed him his commission from 
Washington and that stopped further proceedings for 
old pompous was satisfied that that was Genuine. He 
attempted to apologize to me but I told him to save his 
breath. 

When the crowd that was standing around on the 
Hills saw that everything was quite they all came down 
and shook hands with the Indians and some of them who 
had been reading Ned Buntlines Novels wanted to know 
if I had ever seen Buffalo Bill. When I told them that 
I had been with him for a vear they thought I was quite 
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a hero and wanted me to stop there all night, but I was 
in a hurry and could not accommodate them. 

We reached Fort Harker on the seventh day all right 
and I turned over the Ponies to the Commander of the 
Post and started back the next day. I had taken my 
horse (the one that Fan’s husband gave me) Mazeppa 
along to ride back home on, but the Indians were afoot. 
We had two hundred and fifty miles to travel to get home 
through a very rough country and the hottest weather 
that 1 ever knew and we came home in five days. We 
saw a few Indians on the Trip but kept out of sight of 
them. One evening we camped on a small creek and 
about sundown we saw a party of White men watching 
us and I knew from their actions they intended to attack 
our camp in the night so as soon as it got dark we quick- 
ly picked up our traps and moved off about a mile from 
the creek and laid down and went to sleep. Of course they 
didn’t find us. Nothing else occurred to disturb us on 
the Trip, and we got home safe and sound but oh wasn’t 
I tired. How the Indians stood it was more than I could 
see. The last day we traveled over seventy miles and 
the sun poured down blazing hot. That was the only 
time that my Mazeppa ever acted tired while I had him. 
He was a splendid swimmer and whenever I crossed a 
stream | would put my knees on the saddle and he would 
take me over without getting wet but that day when we 
came to the Platte it was high and when he got into 
swimming water he dropped down till nothing but his 
head was out. Then I knew he was tired. 

I now staid at home for a little over a month and on 
the first day of Sept. we were ordered out with the 
Scouts. We were out four Months but had no fights 
that fall and nothing exciting happened. Unele ————— 
came out to visit us and came to my camp at Plum Creek 
Station on the U. P. R. R. and I went with him on a 
Buffalo hunt, had lots of fun. Through the balance of 
the winter we staid at home and the next summer I was 
at home most of the time—went hunting a few times but 
nothing of importance happened. In the Spring of 1872 
I was employed by the Government to act as hunter 
Seout and Guide for two companies of Soldiers that were 
camped on the Loup Fork about one hundred miles above 
here. I staid there nearly two months. We were out 
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Scouting one day with a company of Cavalry and I was 
about four miles ahead of the company with five men 
when we found a camp of about seventy or Eighty Sioux 
Warriors. They saw us about as soon as we did them 
and come for us aflying. We were near a big Ravine with 
high banks and I told the boys we would get into that 
and we could fight them off till the command came up 
but one of the men (another of Buntlines heroes called 
Little Buckshot) told the boys they would kill us all in 
a minute and kicking the spurs into his horse away he 
went and the rest all followed him. So of course I got 
onto my horse and run too. After going about one mile 
Buckshot’s horse began to get tired and the boys all 
left him behind. I was still behind him and the Indians 
were almost within Shooting distance of me so I slacked 
the reins on Mazeppa and went up to Buckshot. When 
[ got to him the hero of a hundred Battles (on paper) 
was bawling like a calf and begged of me not to run off 
and leave him. Of course I staid with him although he 
had done his best to leave me in the start. I was expeet- 
ing the Indians to fire every minute, but they didn’t and 
as soon as we came in sight of the command they stopped. 

Now what do you suppose the old Whiskey Bloat that 
was in command of our party done, he halted and dis- 
mounted his men and right there we staid for two hours 
and the Indians walked off. That’s about the way the 
Regular Army Officers fight Indians. About two weeks 
after that | came home and a few days after a Young 
Gentlemen from New York City and one from Kentucky 
came out for a Buffalo hunt and | went out with them.‘ 
We had a nice time and killed a good many Buffalo then 
I came home and staid till the next summer when the 
same man from New York came out and | took him out 
to have an Elk hunt. We were only gone a week and 
managed to kill three Elk. When we came back I went 
up the Road to Cheyenne and after staying with Frank 
for a week | went to work building Telegraph line. 
Worked at that two months and came home and the next 
day | got a dispatch from Frank to come back up there 
right away. I started back that night and when I got 


{George Bird Grinrell of New York and James M. Russell of Ken 
tucky. Page 117, Luther North Ms in Nebraska State Historical Soci 
ety Archives 
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there the next day I found that Prof. Marsh of Yale 
College wanted me to go out with a party of men into 
the Bad Lands of Colorado to get Fossils for the Yale 
College Museum. There were five of us in the party and 
we had a small tent, one team and three Saddle horses. 
We started out the 28th of Oct. and got back on the 
10th of Dee. had a nice trip and got lots of Fossils. The 
night before we got back to the R. R. we laid out in ten 
inches of snow with no wood to build a fire and the Ther- 
mometer eighteen Degrees below zero. How would you 
like that kind of a life? I froze one of my feet a little but 
was all right otherwise. I staid at Frank’s a few days 
and then come home and bought into his Livery Busi- 
ness in May of last Spring. 

Prof. Marsh wrote me that he wanted me to go with 
his Assistant on Genl. Custer’s Black Hills Expedition 
and I started for Fort Lincoln on the 3rd day of June 
and met Mr. Grinnell (Prof. Marsh’s Asst) at St. Paul, 
Minnesota and we went on together to Fort Lincoln. We 
left Lincoln on the 2nd of July and for twenty days we 
traveled over the most barren country that I ever saw. 
We could hardly find grass enough for our horses to live 
on and the water was just awful. The ground was cov- 
ered with Prickley Pear and alive with Rattle Snakes 
On the 22nd day of July we entered the Black Hills and | 
tell vou it was nice. I can’t begin to Describe the Hills 
to you. Sometimes we would be traveling through a 
Deep Canyon that was just wide enough for the teams 
to pass through and walls of Rock on each side six or 
eight hundred feet high. Suddenly we would come to 
the end and would find ourselves in a beautiful Park 
maybe a half a mile square covered with pine trees say 
one foot through and about ten feet apart. There would 
not be a sign af any underbrush and the Ground would 
be covered with a soft velvety grass. It was nice and 
we all felt sorry when we had to leave the Hills, which 
we did on the 16th of Aug. We had some miners along 
and they found some Gold but the Reports that vou saw 
in the papers were very much exaggerated. We got back 
to Lincoln on the last day of Aug. and the next day | 
started for home and got here on the 3rd of Sept. hav- 
ing been gone just three months. 
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I have been doing all the work in the stable for the 
last two weeks and have had to stop writing every 
ten minutes and I know this is very imperfect. There 
are a thousand and one things that I wanted to tell you 
about that I haven’t mentioned but you will have to wait 
till I come to see vou next fall and then I will tell vou 
all about it. I think I could tell vou somethings that 
would make you laugh and you don’t know how bad I 
want to hear vou laugh. Please write soon again to your 


loving 
Nephew. 


Columbus Feb Ist 1875 
Dear Uncle 
I send you today the balance of my little story. 1 
find in looking it over that I forgot to tell vou what 
became of my pet horse. I must tell you a little more 
about him. I trained him for a hunting horse and he 
knew so much that if I was riding him ever so fast the 
moment that a deer would jump up and I would pick up 
my Gun from the saddle he would stop and stand like a 
Rock till 1 would shoot. If I killed anything I would get 
off and turn him loose and he would eat around till I 
would get the meat ready to pack him when I would hold 
up a piece and he would trot up to be packed. His powers 
of endurance were wonderful. I rode him one day 
twenty miles in one hour and twenty minutes. At an- 
other time I rode him over a fearful rough country 
through a blinding snowstorm fifty five miles in six hours 
and while Scouting up the Loup in one day and part of 
the night I rode him one hundred and forty miles. He 
never got tired apparently and I never touched him with 
whip or spur in his life. ‘wo vears ago this winter he 
was taken sick with the Eppizootic that was raging at 
that time and it finally run into the Glanders so I took 
him out and shot him. You don’t know how I felt about 
it. It was like having a death in the family. We all 
thought so much of him. When I was on his back I 
never felt afraid. His long springy gallop I knew could 
carry me away from any Indians horse in the world. 
Poor Mazéppa, I shall never see his like again. 


Lute 
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CAPTURE OF RED CLOUD ON CHADRON CREEK 





North Ms. in Possession of Nebraska 


(Extract from Luther 
State Historical Society) 


We left Sidney some time in October and moved by easy marches 
Black Hills stage line past Court House 


across the country on the 
Platte River on what was then called 


Rock, and crossed the North 
Clarke’s Bridge, then on north to Snake Creek, where we spent one 


day The next day about sundown, a courier from Fort Robinson 
Robinson, and with 


us, with orders to move the camp to Fort 
guide that had 


met 
forty or fifty of our best mounted men to follow the 
and join General McKenzie,! who was sen: 


loud and his band and compel 


brought the orders to us, 
by General Crook to round up Red C 
@ i 

to the agency at Fort Robinson 


tile 


him to come in 
We started at once Frank picked out forty-four of 
horses and, taking me with him, he left Capt. Cushing with the rest 


; 


the wagons to go on over to Fort Robinson Che 


of the men and 
a halfbreed named Billy Hunter,’ started on ahead with us to 


guide, 
to leave the Fort about sun 


ral McKenzie, who was 


overtake Gene 
ht ride to Red Cloud’s camp on Chadron Creek 


down, and make a nig 


We rode at a steady trot for about five hours, when we made the 
junction with McKenzie, and aiter a few minute's rest, started « 
steady trot until about four o’clock in 


again, and rode on the same 
the morning, when the guide told us we were near the village, or 
‘reek that were about a mile apart 


rather two camps on the Cr 
In one camp was Red Cloud, and in the other were two lesser 


Leaf® and Swift Bear. McKenzie divided his force, he 
command of the part of the regiment that was t 
‘loud camp, and sending the rest of the men under 
Frank went with McKenzie, 


Major Gordon,’ taking 


chic fs, Yellow 
himself taking 
surround the Red ( 
Major Gordon to the Yellow Leaf camp 
taking half of the scouts, and I went with 
the rest of the Pawnees. We were to surround the camp as soon as 
light enough, and Major Gordon's order to me was to dash 


it got 
camp and 


through the camp and gather up all of the horses in the 
around it, and hold them together, while he would surround the camp 


with soldiers. He gave strict orders that not a shot should be fired, 


unless the Indians first fired on us. 

1Gen. Ranald Slidell Mackenzie 

“William Garnett, reared by a man named Hunter 
3Red Leai 

4Maj. G. A. Gordon, Fifth Cavalry 
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When daylight came, we moved up as near as we could and as 
quietly as possible, and then I made my dash, giving the war whoop 
as we went into the camp, and driving all the horses before us. Some 
of the horses were tied, but we stopped long enough to untie or cut 
the ropes, and took them all with us. Not a single Indian showed 
his face outside the lodges until we were through the camp and were 
gathering up the horses that were scattered up and down the creek 
and out in the hills. It must have been an hour before we got them 
together, and when | counted them, I found I had four hundred. In 
the meantime Major Gordon surrounded the village, and when I got 
back the Indians had come out and he was talking with them, and 
telling them through the interpreter what they must do. After wait- 
ing for some time, McKenzie came over, and Frank was with him 
The Indians began to take down their lodges and McKenzie allowed 
them to take enough of the horses to pack their camp, and for the old 
and feeble ones to ride on, but he made the young warriors walk, and 
we started on the march for Fort Robinson 

We got there a little before sundown. There the Indians were 
disarmed and the horses again taken from them and turned over to 
us, and after we had eaten supper, Frank took twenty men and started 
to take the herd to Fort Laramie. We had been in the saddle almost 
constantly for twenty-four hours, and yet we started on the ninety 
mile ride to Laramie that night, and at nine o’clock the next morning 
he turned the horses over to the quartermaster there, and got his 
receipt for seven hundred and twenty-two head 


Scotts Bluff 

Che Educational Division of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
sends the State Historical Society a copy of The History of Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska, a compilation of historical material on the western 
region of which Scotts Bluff is a landmark. It contains a topical 
account covering archaeology, Indians, early ,trade and cattle trails, 
a chronological table, biographical sketches of western characters, 
and valuable reference lists. The bulletin is the work of Dr. Donald 


D. Brand, University of California, assisted by federal relief em- 


ployees 
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COUNCIL AT SITES OF SURROUND 


Red Cloud Camp, Chadron Creek 


Shorthand report of council held June 21, 1933, between Oglala 


Sioux, Captain North and officers of Nebraska State Historical Socie- 
ty upon the actual Red Cloud camp ground October 24, 1876. A. E 
Sheldon asking questions. Replies of Indians largely through inter- 


preters 

(). How many of these Indians here, how many of you, 
were in Red Cloud’s camp when the ponies were 
taken? 

A. (Mrs. Kills Above, after crossing her bosom in Ro 
man Catholic form.) Fills the Pipe and Mrs. Kills 
Above, daughter of Red Cloud. 

(. How far up and down were the Red Cloud tipis? 
How far this way? This way? 

A. There was a band here across the creek and extend 
ing out east, and all of Red Cloud’s band was camped 
on the east side of the creek. 

Q. How many tipis? 

A. (Fills the Pipe) I don’t exactly know the number, 
but there were about thirty-six tipis. 

Q. Does she (Mrs. Kills Above) know how many tipis? 

A. (Mrs. Kills Above) I remember that there weren’t 
over forty tents. A number of them were camped up 
the creek farther. 

@. Where did the soldiers come from, the Pawnees, 
when they stampeded the ponies? Which way? 

A. The Pawnee scouts came in from the north and the 


white horse troops came from the north and west, 
and it was very early in the morning before the most 
of them were up from bed. All they could hear was 
the clattering of the horses and the commands from 
the soldiers. 

Which way did the Pawnee scouts drive the horses? 
The Pawnee scouts rounded up all the horses on the 
hill and drove them down into the camp and all we 
could hear was their shouting and firing of rifles. 
(‘‘No shots were fired,’’ said L. H. North.) 

Ask him (Fills the Pipe) if the soldiers didn’t let 
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them have enough ponies to pull the tipi poles. 

Yes. 

And the rest of them had to walk? 

The most of them were on foot. 

Ask her (Susie Kills Above) if she remembers walk- 
ing to Fort Robinson. 

All that I can remember was that this took place 
early in the morning and there were not only Paw- 
nee scouts, but there were some Indians known as 
Snake Indians. They were scouts. (‘‘No scouts but 
Pawnees,’’ L. H. North.) The military soldiers sur- 
rounded our camp. After they went through the 
village and whatever the military soldiers intended 
to do after capturing the ponies it took them up 
until noon. After noon the most of them were on 
foot and the interpreter didn’t arrive soon enough 
and so in the afternoon we were then taken toward 
Fort Robinson. 

With the military soldiers marching? 

Yes. 

When did they get to Fort Robinson? 

We left here in the afternoon and we walked all the 
way up to this side of Crow Butte and camped there 
for the night and were taken into the military post 
the next night. 

Who fed them? Did the military soldiers give them 
food? 

Yes. 

Did Red Cloud make a talk to his people? 

Yes. He had his men to go in a center place and 
gave them a nice talk and told them not to fire back 
or resist. He told them to behave and take this in 
a good humor. That is what Red Cloud said. 

How far above was Red Leaf’s camp? 

Up the creek (Chadron creek) south. The distance 
I don’t know. It may be up in another bend. Mr. 
Rock says that his wife was about the same age as 
Mrs. Kills Above and one fall they traveled through 
here on a trip to pick potatoes (in Box Butte and 
Scotts Bluff counties) and his wife told him that 
the Red Leaf camp was by the Chadron water re- 
servoir. 
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A. 


Q. 
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Is there anyone here who was in Red Leaf’s camp? 
(This was not answered.) 

The distance between Red Cloud’s camp and Red 
Leaf’s is about three miles. The night before they 
were captured here by the soldiers, the members of 
Red Leaf’s camp came down here to hold a game of 
handball. They went back on foot and the next 
morning early they were surrounded by military 
soldiers. 

Did they know the military soldiers were close? 
Yes. The military authorities from Fort Robinson 
notified Red Cloud to come in, but the Red Leaf 
members notified them that they would have a game 
tonight so that was the reason he (Red Cloud) didn’t 
start and that same afternoon when he didn’t ap- 
pear the soldiers came after him. They sneaked 
around, and some had army blankets over them and 
watched the game. They were scouts. The charact- 
ers didn’t appear like Indian characters. Even the 
dogs knew and were barking and they appeared 
strange at the start. 

But they didn’t expect the soldiers to come down? 
Well, it was late at night when the game was over 
and of course these men wore blankets around. Chief 
Red Dog, when he brought the information from the 
Post, thought that some of these men were probably 
the scouts. And when the game was over, about the 
time everyone was asleep, we were awakened by 
military commands. 

How long did they (Red Cloud’s Indians) get word 
from Fort Robinson to come in before they were 
attacked here? 

It was early in the evening when Red Dog came in 
from Fort Robinson and gave the word to Red Cloud 
that the military soldiers wanted him in, but then 
the handball game was on. And that same evening 
the military soldiers were over in here and from the 
troop there was one man riding a white horse. He 
went back toward the west. It was told later that 
it was General Crook. It was his messenger to notify 
Red Cloud not to move away. 

Ask him (Fills the Pipe) where Spotted Tail was 
“amped that night. 
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A. Chief Spotted Tail and his band were camped on 
the other side of Bordeaux Creek. 

Q. How many lodges were there in Red Leaf’s band? 

A. He doesn’t know exactly how many. There were 

more tipis in Red Leaf’s camp than Red Cloud’s. 

About how many ponies did they take away from 

Red Cloud? 

A. In the Red Cloud family they had over ninety head 
of horses. There was quite a big bunch of horses 
that the soldiers took, but I can’t remember the 
number. 

Q. Did the government pay Red Cloud for those horses 
later? 

A. Yes. 

). When? 

A. 1902 (Question by A. E. Sheldon whether this was 
not 1892.)! 

Q. Do you know Captain North? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Captain North, tell how the Pawnee scouts went into 
the village and how far they marched. Begin with 
vour night march. 

A. (L. H. North) We started on the night march over 
on Running Water. It is about where Captain 
Cook’s Agate ranch is now. Do you remember Billy 
Hunter*?? Well, he came from Fort Robinson and 
met us down near Agate ranch and said that the 
command under General Mackenzie had started from 
Fort Robinson and we were to go across here and 
meet him. About midnight we got to Mackenzie’s 
command. Then he divided his‘command and sent 
part of them into this village above. I went with 
that band under Major Gordon with twenty Pawnee 
scouts. I was at Red Leaf’s village. I attacked Red 
Leaf’s band. We reached the camp about three 
o’clock in the morning and we attacked or dashed 
through the camp and rounded up the horses at day- 
light in the morning. I had twenty Pawnee scouts 

1Section 27 of Act of March 2, 1889, provided for $28,200 to pay 

Red Cloud and Red Leaf $40 each for the ponies taken by the military 

in 1876, but the money was not actually paid until later 

2William Garnett, see “The Surround of Red Cloud and Red Leaf,” 
this issue 
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with me and my brother had twenty with General 
Mackenzie here at this camp. My orders were to 
round up the horses, but not to fire a shot, and we 
didn’t. There wasn’t a shot fired by my company of 
Pawnees that I had at Red Leaf’s camp. We rode 
through the camp and stampeded the horses. The 
Pawnees gave their war whoop and went through 
the camp rounding up these horses and all the horses 
around on the hills, and along the creek we gathered 
them up in a body. Major Gordon told Red Leaf 
and Quick Bear to take enough horses to pack their 
belongings up to Fort Robinson. 

Captain North, tell how many are living of the Paw- 
nee scouts. 

Two of the Pawnee scouts are living. I am the only 
white man living that was with the Pawnee scouts. 
These Pawnee soldiers were regularly enlisted men 
and were brought here to accompany this expedition 
of General Crook’s into the Big Horn Mountains. 
We were camped on Running Water. We brought 
the Pawnees up from the Indian territory, brought 
them up to fight the Sioux. 

To all the Oglala present: Did you like the Pawnees 
and do you still like them? 

(Rock, an Oglala, leaping to his feet with intense 
feeling): The Pawnees didn’t deal us right and we 
have no reason to love them. There were more than 
twenty men in the troop of Pawnee scouts. 

Captain North says that he only brought forty men 
over here, but that more went up to Fort Robinson. 
(Mrs. Kills Above, speaking in Sioux) There were 
more than twenty soldiers. 

(Captain North) There were two hundred sol- 
diers. I went ahead with twenty men to round up 
the horses. The soldiers surrounded the camp. 
There were two hundred soldiers in all surrounding 
the camp. We started from the Red Leaf Camp 
after they had packed their ponies, and two or three 
miles from here we met the Red Cloud band and we 
went through to Fort Robinson that night. We got 
there about sundown. These Indians went through 
to Fort Robinson that night. Red Cloud’s daughter 
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says they didn’t get to Fort Robinson that night, 
but they did march right through to Fort Robinson. 
She said we issued rations, but we had no rations. 
We had nothing to eat ourselves. 

(Mrs. Kills Above speaking in Sioux) All the 
men folks were being taken to Fort Robinson, but 
the women folks camped on this side of Crow Butte 
and the soldiers surrounded them and guarded them 
that night. At the time the military soldiers cap- 
tured them they had all the men in the center and 
the women folks around. They took all their arms 
away from them, even needles, knives, guns, etc., 
before they started for the Fort. 

(Captain North) I was there when they took 
the arms from the Indians, and they took them when 
they were near Fort Robinson and threw them into 
a wagon. 

How old was Fills the Pipe when this took place? 
(1876) 

(Fills the Pipe) About twenty-three. 

How old was Mrs. Kills Above? 

(Mrs. Kills Above) About eighteen. 

Young Red Cloud, James or ‘‘Jim,’’ speaking, 
says that in May, 1895, Chief Red Cloud made a trip 
to the Shoshoni Indians and coming back here 
(Chadron Creek) some historical men came and had 
a council here and took pictures and got the history 
part of the capturing by the Pawnees here on this 
ground. 

Dr. A. E. Sheldon speaking, stated that he was 
in Chadron in 1895 printing a newspaper, but that he 
didn’t remember that incident. 

Did you ever know a fur trader whose French name 
was ‘‘Chadron’’? 

(Fills the Pipe) No. Bissonette’s father was trad- 
ing on Bordeaux Creek. The Sioux roamed about 
this place and guarded it, and while they were here 
no white fur traders came in here. No white trader 
or trapper was allowed to enter this zone. The In. 
dians ‘sent their scouts out for seventy or seventy-five 


_miles around here to watch for enemies. 
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Following is the speech made by James H. Red Cloud 
at about the spot where Chief Red Cloud’s tipi was pro- 
bably located. (East side of Chadron Creek in bend.) : 

Chief Red Cloud was a chief of the Oglala Sioux 
tribe and a warrior. In his days he defended his 
country and tried his very best to represent his 
people, but he foresaw that civilization was coming 
and that he had to give in his arms and become re- 
lation with the white people, and finally he camped 
right here on this ground where I am now standing. 
And here is where he gave up his arms and gave 
himself into the civilization of the white man. 


(Mrs. Kills Above during this speech goes to one side 
of the group, makes crosses over heart and weeps. ) 
Following is the speech made by Captain North at 
the location of Red Cloud’s tipi, immediately following 
Jim Red Cloud’s speech: 
As you all know, I was engaged with the Pawnee 
Indian scouts in the war against the hostile Indians 
in the years of 1867, ’68, ’69, and ’70, and I want to 
say for these Indians that they were the best fighters 
in the west. I don’t except any white soldiers or 
anyone else. I want you to tell these Indians here 
that I know that in all their Indian wars out here, 
the white troops never whipped the Indians when 
they were equal in numbers. 


Red Leaf’s Camp, October 24, 1876 


The following notes were taken about six miles south of Chadron, 
near the city water supply dam, about three miles above the Red 
Cloud Camp. Questions by A. E. Sheldon 
©. Were any of you at this camp when Red Leaf’s 

Camp was here? 

A. No. Samuel Rock’s wife was here, but she is not 
present today. (Samuel Rock speaking): All that I 
can say is what my wife told me. She was eighteen 
vears old at the time the military soldiers took their 
ponies away from them. They were camped right 
by this butte (pointing west) here in this bend. 
There was a bank across the place where they were 
camped. We drove by here several times since that 
time, and each time she identified this place as the 
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place they were when the soldiers overcame them. 
On which side of the creek were they? 

On the west side. 

So this is the place where Mr. Rock’s wife was? 
Yes. Her father was Chief Little Bear and they 
were camped right here on this same spot. 

Is there any other Sioux in Pine Ridge who was with 
Red Leaf when the soldiers took their camp? 
There are a few at home that could tell something 
about it, but they were small boys and girls at that 
time and they wouldn’t remember much. 

None of these here today belong to Red Leaf’s band? 
No. 

Do they know anyone who does belong to Red Leaf’s 
band? 

Little Crow is living and he could tell about it. 

How old is Little Crow? 

Seventy-four years old. 

Any others? 

Eagle Pipe was twenty-two years old at the time the 
horses were taken away in 1876. There were quite 
a few families that moved away at night, having 
heard that the military soldiers were coming after 
them. 

How do you know that this is the place? Have them 
describe the bluffs. 

(Short Bull who says that he wasn’t present at that 
time): I have associated with others who were here 
at that time—Yellow Boy, Red Shirt, and No Neck 
—those three men and myself were on a visit going 
through here. Down here at the crossing we stopped 
to camp. While we were here they wanted to show 
us the ground where Red Leaf was camped at the 
time the soldiers came after them, so they showed 
us this bluff and we went on around up here and 
cited the place for important land marks. This place 
here was well marked itself so we went on. 

What year was that? 

About in the spring of 1895. That was the time 
when Red Cloud made a visit to the Shoshoni In- 
dians.: Captain North and the Pawnee came down 
across the creek from the north. If this is the place. 
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the camp was where the group of trees is on the east 
side of the dam. 
Did any one ever tell you Indians about the Sho- 
shoni and the Sioux having a big fight over toward 
Chadron? 
A. Never heard about it. 
Short Bull speaks in Sioux. The interpreter 
says: ‘*Old Man Red Cloud told me that they had a 
fight there with Shoshoni Indians north of Chadron 
up on the hill.’’ 


om 


Q. Was Red Cloud in that fight? 

A. Yes. He was rather a young man at that time. 

Q. Which whipped? 

A. The Sioux whipped. 

Y. Do they think that was pretty near where Chadron 


is now? 

A. Not very far north of town. A little ways from town 
up on a side hill. 

. How many Shoshoni were there? 
(Short Bull answers in Sioux.) The number of men 
he couldn’t tell, but there was quite a large war 
party. These Shoshoni Indians were on a war party 
on the Sioux. They met there together and that is 
where the battle took place. 


Indians present at council at Chadron Creek: 

John Kills Above, Mrs. Susie Kills Above (daughter of Red 
Cloud), Silas Fills the Pipe, Mrs. Delia Red Cloud, Agnes Red Cloud, 
James H. Red Cloud, Grant Short Bull (nephew of Crazy Horse), 
Lone Man, Fast Whirlwind, Stanley Red Feather (brother-in-law of 
Crazy Horse), Samuel Rock, Amos Afraid of his Horse (son of 
Young Man Afraid of his Horse, friend of Crazy Horse), Emil Afraid 
of Hawk (interpreter), Oliver Jumping Eagle (grandson of Two 
Strikes), Herbert Bissonette, and Robert Fast Horse 

A cut of the group appears in Volume XIV, No. 2, Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine, one of the many photographs taken at the time for the 
Nebraska State Historical Society Collections 


—— ———— ()—— - — 


Custer Battle Authority Passes Away 

Dr. Thomas B. Marquis, former Agency physician for the North 
ern Cheyennes, founder of Custer Battle Museum, and author of 
Memoirs of a White Crow Indian, A Warrior Who Fought Custer 
and many short articles on the Custer battle, died April 1935 
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THE SURROUND OF RED CLOUD AND RED LEAF 


From Interview with William Garnett by Judge E. S. Ricker, Jan- 
uary 10, 1907, pp. 42-57, Book 1 Interviews Ricker Collections, Ne- 
braska State Historical Society 


Mr. Garnett says that Red Cloud and Red Leaf were camped on 
Chadron Creek, four or five miles above the Price and Jenks Ranch 
(or Half Diamond E); that Red Leaf was about a mile above Red 
Cloud 

It was just at the close of the campaign of 1876 and the evils 
growing out of the loose manner in which the Indians were managed, 
which allowed them to go and come at will and to wander off to 
remote places from the Agency, had been productive of great hard- 
ship to the country; and while the memory of this experience was 
fresh, the commanding officer at Fort Robinson, General Mackenzic, 
decided to bring the Indians near the Agency so that their movements 
might be more easily watched. Red Cloud and Red Leaf were nearly 
thirty miles from the fort, and it was resolved to bring them in. The 
interpreter, William Garnett, was sent for and given orders to go to 
the camps of these chiefs and tell them to move up to the Agency, 
and that if they did not comply their rations would be taken away, 
and if they did not move in after that that they would be brought in 


by force. They returned no satisfactory answer 


Message to Red Cloud 
Garnett was sent to Red Cloud because he was recognized as 
the head chief; so he went to this chief’s lodge, where he found Red 
Cloud and Red Dog, the latter generally doing the speaking for the 
former. Red Dog responded by saying that the troops might have 
the buildings of the Red Cloud Agency; that they had the Bissonnette 
(Editor’s Note) This story of Billy Garnett, obtained by Judge 
Ricker in 1907 confirms and reconciles in a remarkable way the vari- 
ant stories given on Chadron Creek by Captain North and Mrs. Kills 
Above on June 21, 1933. Mrs. Kills-Above says spies were in the Red 
Cloud camp, which Captain North discredits. Captain North says al! 
the Sioux went to Fort Robinson that day, but Mrs. Kills-Above says 
the women camped near Crow Butte The careful work done by 
Judge Ricker in his interviews is evident in this story, taken verbatim 
from his pencil notebooks 
Note:—William Garnett, whose stepfather was John Hunter, says 
he was born near the mouth of Sabine creek in 1855, the son of Lieut. 
Richard Brooke Garnett, commanding officer at Fort Laramie 1852 
1854. In 1861 Garnett, now a captain, resigned to join the Confederate 
army, was promoted to rank of brigadier general, and killed in action 
at Gettysburg. 


Interviews, Ricker Collection 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
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house where they were (pointing just across the creek), to put their 
rations in; to tell General Mackenzie to send their rations down to 
them and the beef cattle; to tell this to the General, and advised the 
interpreter to come along to assist in the making of the issue 

Ration day came but they got no rations, and still they wer: 
obstinate and remained away. The same messenger was again called, 
and this time his instructions left no doubt that, after trying the per 
suasion of hunger, General Mackenzie was preparing to make good 
the promise he had delivered to the chiefs that he would use force 


if necessary to bring their camps to the Agency 


Message to Major North 

The young man was started off about nightfall on the———dav 
of October, 1876, for the Clifford (Henry) ranch and stage station 
on the Sidney and Black Hills route. He was informed that General 
Mackenzie would move that night at a stated hour, 7 o'clock, with 
four companies of the 4th cavalry and four companies of the 5th cav 
alry, all in charge of Major Gordon of the 5th cavalry, in the direc 
tion of the Indian Camps on the Camp Sheridan trail next the Pine 
Ridge. He was given dispatches for the officer that he was informed 
he would meet at Clifford’s on the Niobrara River 

He arrived there towards midnight, delivered his messages to 
Major Frank North, and after taking a fresh horse he led off at 
the head of forty-one Pawnee scouts under the command of Luther 
H. North, and moved rapidly north into the White River valley to 
join General Mackenzie, whom he was either to intercept or over 
take. Having passed Crow Butte and reached Ash Creek, he was 
hailed by an Indian in the distance toward the hills on the right, 
inquiring who he was. He answered back that he had some soldiers 
that he was taking down to Red Cloud’s camp and that he (the In- 
dian) should go to his own camp and not follow him. The Indian 
shouted back that soldiers had just gone along and were only a 
little way ahead. The guide knew that he must be close upon Mack 
enzie. He had been particular to advise his interlocutor not to come 
near the Pawnee scouts, as a bitter enmity existed between them and 
the Sioux, and sight of each other was all the provocation needed to 
bring on a fierce clash of arms. This man belonged to Little Wound’s 
band, which was in camp up the creek toward the hills. After a few 
miles travel, the Pawnee advance came upon Mackenzie's rear 
guard, which was seized with a flurry, supposing that a heavy force 
of Indians were at their backs, and they dashed up to the main body 
announcing their belief to be the fact; but their excitement was 
quieted when the guide, who had sped in among them in the dark 
ness, asked for the commanding officers and let it be known who he 
was. 
Spy in Red Cloud’s Camp 


Prior to this movement, a one-armed man named Clark had been 
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doing duty for General Mackenzie as an emissary in the Red Cloud 
and Red Leaf camps and mapping in his brain the routes to be fol 
lowed when the troops should be led into positions before daylight 
to surround the Indians. When within four miles of the Chadron 
Creek, General Mackenzie divided his force equally and also divided 
the Pawnees equally and taking one body himself, he moved on Red 
Cloud’s camp, and Major Gordon taking the other and being guided 
by Clark was to surround Red Leaf; but by some error of Clark he 
led Gordon’s command to Red Cloud’s and surrounded the camp when 
General Mackenzie arrived as day was breaking. The General or 
dered Gordon to advance on Red Leaf’s village, and he invested Red 
Cloud’s. The sun was just peeping over the hills east of Chadron 
Creek, when Major Gordon’s approach on the upper village was an- 
nounced by a boy who was seen at the top of a high hill just west of 
the camp, who cried out that the creek was full of soldiers coming 
up A charge into the village was ordered and the troopers rushed 
forward, William Garnett, the interpreter, outstripping the others and 
dashing in ahead to talk to the Indians and calm their fears; which 
he did with safety, as they all knew him; and he hurriedly counseleii 
them not to fire on the soldiers, telling them if they did not start 


a fight that they would not be harmed 


Red Leaf and Quick Bear (Swift Bear) 

Major Gordon demanded to know where Red Leaf was, and it was 
found that he was not there, but was some where near the Agency 
with two or three lodges. Then the interpreter pointed out Quick 
Bear, who was approaching, as the chief next in rank to Red Leaf and 
though he denied that he was a chief, Garnett contradicted him to 
his face, having been in council with him and knowing well the truth 
of what he affirmed; whereupon Major Gordon leveled his revolver 
at him and told him that he wanted his arms and horses, and th¢ 
Indian instantly promised to surrender them. Just at this moment 
an Indian standing close to the chief aimed at Major Gordon with a 
six shooter, but the quick interference of Garnett and Quick Bear 
averted the danger. The Indians’ arms were gathered in haste. The 
horses belonging to the Indians were brought into the camp and thei: 
owners were permitted to use them in packing and moving 


The March to Red Cloud Agency 

The method was not so orderly down at the other camp, the 
Pawnees being allowed to take the horses! of the captives about as 
they pleased, and some of them outfitted themselves with the best 
they could find About a mile and a half on the way the two com 
mands came together. The Indian men and women marched separate- 
ly in the column, all mounted. When’Ash Creek was reached, the 


1The Pawnees were ordered when the troops became occupied with 
the Indians that they were to stampede the horses at the camps in the 
usual fashion. Ricker Note 
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women were permitted to camp for the night while the men wer 
taken on to the fort twelve miles farther. The column was met here 
by a convoy of provisions which had been sent for after the capture 

After the Indians with their effects were arrived at the fort and 
their lodges were put up their baggage was searched for ammunition 
and a considerable quantity was obtained. The same day their lodges 
were torn down and set up again, this time down at the Agency 
The following day a council was held in the Agency Stockade. This 
was a commission sent out by government to take the Indian chiefs 
cown to the Indian territory to see the country so they might decid 
whether they would move over to the Missouri and have their agen 
cies there. Spotted Tail and Red Cloud and Young Man Afraid and 
others went down. These did not like the territory so the trip never 
amounted to anything, and next year (1877) the Sioux were taken to 
the Missouri, and the Cheyennes were moved to the Indian territory 
In a day or two after the council Garnett, Big Bat? and Frank Gruard 
were sent to the Spotted Tail Agency to get Indians for scouts. This 
was the beginning of the enlistments of Indian scouts, and it was 
Crook’s scheme and undertaking 





——()- 


MILITARY REPORTS ON THE RED CLOUD— 
RED LEAF SURROUND 


The following excerpts taken from the reports on file in the Indi 
an Office at Washington, D. C., seem indicative of the state of mind of 
both the Indians and the military at Camp Robinson and Red Cloud 
Agency in the fall of 1876: 
1876, Sept. 2. Camp Robinson, Nebr 
Col. R. S. Mackenzie to Asst. Adj. Gen., Dept. of Platte. 


Mackenzie reports a stampede of the Indians at Red Cloud 
Agency on account of the arrest of one Indian by the soldiers 
under Major Gordon, and the killing of another in the attempt 
to arrest him by a very good Oglala chief, American Horse. “! 
have explained to all the principal chiefs that they must arrest 
bad Indians and give them to Captain Jordan with their guns 
and horses. It is said by all the people best informed her 
with whom I have talked that at least half and probably much 
more than half the men who belong at this agency have been 
away fighting Generals Crook and Terry, indeed, that half ar 
still away. Only 4,760 Indians of all kinds are here.” 


Enclosed in Crosby to Secy of Int., Sept. 18, 1876 
Ind. off. Dakota W-1005 2 pp. 


2Baptiste Pourier. 

1At this time Indians were gathering for the Black Hills Council of 
1876. The agreement selling the Black Hills was signed in the Red 
Cloud Agency stockade September 23, 1876. 
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1876, Sept. 30. Chicago, Ill. 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan to W. T. Sherman 


“IT wish to state also in order to show the temper exhibited by 
the Indians that Sitting Bull,? of the Ogallalla Sioux, while in 
council on the day before the agreement to sign was made took 
his rifle in one hand and a horsewhip in the other and broke up 
the council by whipping the Indians out of it in the presence of 
the Commissioners The time for transferring the Sioux to 
the Indian Territory has not come yet, but the time for disarm 
ing and dismounting and putting them all on the Missouri River 
has come.” 

Enclosed in Crosby to Secy of Int., Oct. 19, 1876 


Ind. Off. Dakota W-1150 2 pp 


1876, Sept. 30 Camp Robinson, Nebr 
Col. H. S. Mackenzie to Gen. George Crook, Fort Larami« 


Mackenzie discusses the attitude of the Indians toward removal! 
to the Missouri River or to Indian Territory, and toward the 
Government in general The various bands of Sioux have obst 
inately refused to give up any of the Indians ..nown to have been 
engaged in the war or in atrocities. “Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail are both at present and have without doubt for weeks been 
concealing and endeavoring to exculpate this very worst class of 
criminals. They are treating with utter contempt my authority 
as the chief representative of the Government of the United 
States here present, and they are doing this with the full know 
ledge that my orders were given from the most humane of mo 
tives, and given too, with the belief that such a course had ir 
similar circumstances avoided collisions with the large bands of 
the Southern Plains It seems to be very important that 
these chiefs be not now allowed to leave this country with any 
civil officers of the Government to look at Indian Territory o1 
for any other purpose.” Mackenzie asks for authority to prevent 
civil officers from holding any communication with these chiefs 


Enclosed in Cameron to Secy of Int., Oct. 23, 1876 


Ind. Off Dakota W-1165 6 pp 


1876, Oct. 2 Fort Laramie, Wvo. Ty 


Gen. George Crook to Gen. P. H. Sheridan 


Crook endorses recommendation of Col. Mackenzie (Sept. 30, 
1876.) “These Agencies are and have been the head and front 
of all the trouble and hostilities which have been in progress 
They are and have been regular depots of recruits and supplies 
Many of the very Indians who have been out all summer are now 
there with the arms and booty of their summer’s work and the. 
do not intend to give up either the arms or the Indians then 

selves. The parties to the last treaty or agreement are not re- 
presentative men,? and there is no doubt but they are simply 
doing all they can to gain time I am certain that unless some 


2Sometimes called Sitting Bull the Minor 
®The Indian Suit for $700,000,000 in Court of Claims since about 1923 
charges that the Black Hills Agreement of 1876 was illegally obtained 
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thing positive is done, we shall have to go through the same 
thing next summer that we have this.” 


Enclosed in Cameron to Secy of Int., Oct. 23, 1876. 


Ind. Off. Dakota W-1165 2 pp. 


1876, Oct. 13 Chicago, II 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan to Gen. W. T. Sherman 


“There is scarcely an instance in the history of the settlement 
of this widely extended country when the Indians have ever 
left their place of abode until after the conclusion of a fierce 
strife which disabled and broke them down; and the very pro- 
position made by the Commission for the Sioux to go to the 
Indian Territory is sufficient to induce every able-bodied man to 
take the field; and there is not in my mind the slightest doubt 
that every Sioux Indian capable of bearing arms is now getting 
ready to take the field in the Spring. The paper presented by 
the Commission and signed by the Indians under protest (at 
least in their hearts) was only signed to carry them over the 
winter. ... The action of the Commission can have no other 
result than to cripple, as it has already done, the action of the 
military and to produce confusion and calamity.” 


Enclosed in Cameron to Secy of Int., Oct. 23, 1876 


Ind. Off Dakota W-1165 2 pp. 


1876, Oct. 22 Shadron Creek, Nebr. 
Col. R. S. Mackenzie to Capt. Nickerson, A.A.A.G 


“The camp of Red Leaf was surrounded this morning by Major 
Gordon, 5th Cavalry, and that of Red Cloud by Capt. Mauck, 
4th Cavalry, both commanding battalions, and arms and horses 
of the Indians taken from them without any trouble Che 
squaws will have the camps packed in a few moments, when the 
two battalions and the Indians of which they have charge will 
move together and then march to the post. Red Dog has been 
sent by the way of the camp of Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses, and Big Crowd by the way of the camp of Little 
Wound, to give you this information and to allay the fears of 
the various other bands of Indians.” 


WAR AGO Dept. Platte L. R 3604 2 pp 


1876, Oct. 24. Chicago, II. 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan to Gen. W. T. Sherman. 


Sheridan quotes a dispatch from Gen. Crook at Camp Robinson 
as follows: “Red Cloud’s and Red Leaf’s bands were success- 
fully surrendered last night, disarmed and their ponies taken 
from them this morning. I have had difficulty in this matter 
for the reason that since the hostiles commenced scattering, 
these Indians have also scattered, locating their camps further 
from the Agency and evidently communicating with and receiv- 
ing the hostiles who came in. I am glad to report complete 
success and that it was accomplished without firing a shot. 
Thanks are due Col. Mackenzie under whose personal supervi- 
sion this movement was conducted and to Major Gordon, fifth 
Cavalry and Captain Mauck, fourth Cavalry. I have had a sat- 
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isfactory council with Spotted Tail and satisfied that he is the 
only important leader who has had the nerve to be our friend 
and have therefore put him in charge as head chief of all; the 
line of the hostile and peaceably disposed is now plainly drawn 


and we shall have our enemies in the front only in the future.” 


Enclosed in Crosby to Secy of Int., Oct. 28, 1876 


Ind Off. Dakota W-1190 2 pp 


1876, Oct. 25. Chicago, III 
Gen. P. H. Sheridan to Gen. George Crook 


Telegram. “Go right on disarming and dismounting every 
Indian connected with the Red Cloud Agency; and if Spotted 
Tail and his Indians do not come up squarely, dismount and 
disarm them. There must be no halfway work in this matter 
All Indians out there must be on our side without question, 
or else on the side of the hostiles. We cannot any longer afford 
to use so much of our forces guarding Indians alleged to be 
friendly when they really are hostile.” 


Enclosed in Crosby to Secy of Int., Nov. 6, 1876 


Ind. Off. Dakota W-1224 l pp 


1876, Oct. 30 Fort Laramie, Wyo. Ty 


Gen. George Crook to Gen. P. H. Sheridan 


After arriving at Camp Robinson many Indians were preparing 
to leave and the movement was precipitated before Col. Merritt's 
command got into position. Col. Mackenzie’s troops left after 
dark on Sunday, the 22nd and “early in the succeeding morning 
surrounded the bands of Red Leaf and Red Cloud, and when 
daylight dawned and they saw the condition of things, they 
surrendered without firing a shot. They were at once disarmed, 
their ponies taken from them, and the warriors followed by 
their families with their camp equipage and property brought 
to the Agency where they were released and put in camp. About 
700 ponies were captured with all the arms and ammunition th« 
Indians had about thir persons or in their lodges. The disarm- 
ing of these two bands had a most salutary effect upon the othe 
Indians at the Agency. The other bands not disarmed, known 
as the Arapahoes, Loafers, and Cut-off Sioux, have been loyal 
to us, and to have disarmed them with the others would simply 
have arrayed the white man against the Indian and placed the 
loyal and disloyal on the same footing. By not doing this the 

were convinced in the most decided manner that such was not 
our intention and no amount of talk about ‘our friendship’ and 
the ‘friendship of the Great Father’ would have so thoroughly 
impressed it upon their minds. For the first time in the history 
of this reservation did they see the loyal treated as well even 
as those who have been persistently stubborn and disloyal. This 
good effect was at once manifested in the desire of warriors 
from these bands to enlist, and enlistments have since been go 
ing on there in large numbers. 


“T then had a council with Spotted Tail, decidedly the most 
intelligent and loyal of all the headmen there, at which an un 
derstanding most complete and satisfactory was arrived at I 
then placed him in charge of all the tribes at the Agencies, at 














See Dee 
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the same time advising him to send representative men with 
the Commission to the Indian Territory as desired by members 
then present.” The enlistment of Indians “is the entering wedge 
by which the tribal organization is broken up, making way for 
civilizing and christianizing ifinonete.” 


Enclosed in Cameron to Secy of Int., Nov. 15, 1876 


Ind. Off. Dakota W-1255 4 pp. 


1876, Nov. 14. Camp Robinson, Nebr 
Major John Mason to Asst. Adj. Gen., Chicago 


A count of the Indians at Red Cloud Agency completed Nov 
ember 8th shows a loss of 1,308 from the number counted in 
October. Supposing that some of these may have gone to 
Spotted Tail Agency where there is an increase of 413, there 
are left 891 to be accounted for. 


Enclosed in Cameron to >ecy of Int., Dec. 19, 1876. (date rec'd). 
Ind. Off. Red Cloud W-1355 2 pp. 


1876, Nov. 16 Camp Robinson, Nebr. 
Major J. W. Mason to Asst. Adj. Gen., Chicago 


“Since the disarming and dismounting of Red Cloud’s and Red 
Leaf’s bands by Col. Mackenzie, 4th Cavalry October 23rd last, 
the Indians at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies have been 
extremely quiet and obedient and I apprehend no trouble in keep- 
ing them in a proper state of subjugation. Every effort is mad« 
to prevent the introduction of ammunition among the Indians 
and its sale by authorized traders prohibited.” Those who hav 
remained peacefully on the reservation have not been disarmed 
and dismounted, but “those only who having left return, thos 
known to have been hostile and every one who misbehaves 
The families of Indians who are with General Crook are pro 
tected and cared for, so that no dissatisfaction may result from 
ill treatment of them. I endeavor to protect all the Indians in 
rights given them by law, and exact from them complete ob¢ 
dience.” 


WAR AGO Div. Mo. L. R. 8449-1876 2 pp 


Lincoln Kiwanis Club Medal for Distinguished Service 

It is the custom of Lincoln Kiwanis Club, an organization of 
about 160 citizens, each year to bestow a bronze medal for distin 
guished service upon some citizen. The annual medal for 1930 was 
bestowed upon Captain Luther H. North of Columbus on December 
5, with appropriate exercises and addresses. It was a fine recognition 


of one of the most modest men in the state 
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Major Frank North 
in uniform, 1867. 





Capt. Luther H. North 
in uniform, 1867. 


' Courtesy Robert Bruce, New York 
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THE NORTH BROTHERS AND THE PAWNEE NATION 


Address by Addison E. Sheldon at Columbus, Nebraska, on the 
88th birthday anniversary of Capt. Luther H. North, March 6, 1934. 
The Strange Visitor 

In the first week of March, in the year 2034, there landed on 
the aviation field at Columbus a distinguished looking foreigne: with 
long black mustache, black hair, deep brown complexion and fierce 
black eyes that burned. He was Professor of Anthropology in the 
Tartar University at Kazan on the Volga river in the Republic of 
Russia. He had left the Volga two days before in his high-powered 
aeroplane driven by sunbeam motor power, destined direct for Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, U. S. A. 


The Loup River Lake and Museums 

Before landing, the Tartar aeroplane had circled the beautiful 
forested lake on the table-land north of the city; circled a wide area 
where the waters of the Loup and the Platte mingle and swept the 
horizon from the beautiful Looking Glass stream on the west to the 
beautiful Silver creek upon the East. When the visitor landed on 
the field adjoining the upland lake he stopped in front of a massive 
monument and museum building. Upon its front was an historic 
group: In the foreground three men and in the background scores of 
others, all mounted upon wiry horses, scant in clothing and with the 
ancient weapons of a period 150 years gone by. The group of three 
consisted of a very tall white man, over six feet in height; a much 
shorter white man, slender in physique; between the two a gigantic 
Indian with warbonnet and a ridge of hair at the center of his head. 
The names were Major Frank North, Captain Luther North, and Ku- 
ruks-u-ka-wa-di or Traveling Bear. 

Within the Museum building were pictured upon the walls maps 
of the Great Plains region as it was two centuries before, with herds 
of buffalo, towns of prairie dogs and Indian villages made of earth 
and of the elk-skins, correctly placed as they once had been. 


The Tartar Tribes in Russia 

The Tartar Doctor of Anthropology briefly stated his mission 
to Columbus: 

“Upon the Volga we are trying to revise and recover the ancient 
virility of the wild Tartar tribes which once overflowed from the dry 
table-lands of Asia and swept the areas of the old world from China 
to the Mediterranean and Central Europe. Soft civilization is de- 
stroying the ancient vigor of men. We seek a restoration of the 
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primitive virtues of the ancient tribal peoples to restore this modern 
zed race to its former quality. On the banks of the Volga have 
arisen in the last 100 years all the scientific institutions which ac 


company life today An hour’s light labor per week furnishes a 
family with the modern necessities of life. Machines and robots d 
the rest 


“We grow soft and flaccid in Russia, even in Tartary! We are 
told that here in the Valley of the Platte you seek to restore th 
ancient spirit, the physical and mental vigor which animated yout 
aboriginal Indian tribe We learn that you have brought back from 
exile the remnant of the Pawnee nation; have established them it 
honor in your midst; that you seek by study of their ancient regime, 
their handicraft, their occult powers, their ancient customs and 
virtues, their traditions, their folklore and their religion, to quicker 
into renewed vitality the descendants of the white pioneers who 
suffer from too abundant leisure and wealth in this rich Valley o: 


the Platte 


The Pawnee Renaissance in Nebraska 

“The Pawnee Renaissance, its methods and its fame, have reached 
the banks of the Volga, even as the Italian Renaissance reached and 
reanimated the cruder nations of Western Europe five centuries ago 

“Tell me the story of the Pawnee, of their origins, of thei 
study of the stars, the nature of wild animals and plants, of mar 
velous deeds of their medicine men who drew inspiration at first 
hand from the world about them, without books. Show me the ren 
nant of this ancient tribe which lives in your midst that I may lear! 
of their wisdom 

“In Kazan, too, we have heard of the marvelous miracles scien« 





has wrought with your soils, that only a tenth part of your territory 


grows abundant food supply for all your people; that on the r« | 
maining nine-tenths you have brought back the buffalo and other 
wild animals and under the guidance of the ancient Pawnee custon | 
and descendants you celebrate throughout the summer and autumt 
the ancient hunting rites and ceremonies. Of, all these and more I 


have come to learn.” 


The Wise Men and Women of Columbus 

Then stood forth the foremost men and women of Columbus, 
—the historian, the scientist, the orator, the engineer, the artist and 
the poet and spread before the visitor the records of the achieve 


ments of the Pawnee and of the People of the Platte Valley 


The Buffalo Plains 
“Two hundred years ago and more,” said these records and front 
speakers, “the white men migrating westward crossed the Missouri 


river into the region of the Great Plains There they found the 


Rae 
land occupied by wild game and wild grasses. In that land between 
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the Yellowstone and the Canadian rivers, between the summit of th: 
Rocky Mountains and the muddy banks of the Missouri, dwelt 50,000 
primitive people, separated into twenty tribal groups. These peopl 
followed the buffalo and although the buffalo were many and the 
aboriginal peoples few yet the tribes fought fiercely with each other 
for possession of the hunting grounds and for the bloody glory of 
scalps. 


The Ancient Pawnee 

“Central among these primitive peoples were the Pawnee, a nation 
of four tribal units bound together by ties of blood and languag« 
and custom and religion. In the midst of warring tribes which sought 
each other’s destruction the Pawnee Nation set out upon the path 
of human progress. The study of the stars, communion with nature 
the mastery of mysteries, the making of pottery, the creation of an 
imaginative literature, the production of food from the soil Chese 
were some of the beginnings of achievement by the Pawnee in the 


Valleys of the Platte, the Republican and the Loup 


The Invading Sioux 

“Down from the north upon this primitive culture in the sub 
irrigated valleys of the Platte and Loup came the fierce tribes of 
the Sioux, wave after wave of invaders, like the barbarian waves 
which swept over the Koman Empire. These confederated buffalo and 
scalp hunters, with their reserves, extended from the banks of the 
North Platte as far as the Yellowstone and even as far as the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. So the intermittent, intertribal wars raged 
for a hundred years until the white settlers crossed the Missouri and 
began to test for themselves whether the Platte Valley and the Great 
Plains through which it flowed might ever make a home-land for 
white farmers. It was fortunate for the white men and for the 
Pawnee Nation that there were statesmen on both sides. The Pawnec 
chiefs early saw the danger of their own annihilation if they fought 
the Sioux on one side and the advancing white pioneers on the other 
So, with exception of some minor collisions and forays, there was 
peace on the border between the Pawnee and the new American 


settlers 


The White Missionaries, Dunbar and Allis 

“The first white missionaries of the Christian religion, Dunbar 
and Allis, came to the Pawnee Nation in the year 1834. They lived 
with the Indians, learned their language and customs, endured their 
hardships and shared their dangers from attacks of the Sioux. After 
ten years of life with the Pawnee these missionary statesmen ex 
pressed the view that Christians should not expect the Pawnee to 
absorb at once the Christian doctrine and practice; that the Pawnee 
already had a religion and morality based upon it which furnished 
adequate foundation for further progress and that the real missionary 
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work needed by the Pawnee was training of the young people in the 
art of peace, improved agriculture, and stock raising and the rudi- 
ments of English which would equip them for the great change certain 


to come with the advancing white settlement 


The Great Oregon Trail 
“When the great Oregon Trail struck out a wide and ever widen 
ing traveled highway through the heart of the great buffalo pasture of 


the Plains Indians from the year 1832 onward, the hunting tribes 
looked on with astonishment and growing apprehension. When Ore 
gon Trail travel grew from a few hundreds to 50,000 in a single year; 
when the rifles of the immigrants and the hunters began swift ex 
termination of the native game,—the Sioux, Cheyenne and their allies 
foresaw the destruction of their food supply. In the face of all the 
promises and the treaties of the white man’s government, the front 
iersmen disregarded all such convenants and ranged the Indian Coun 


try beyond control 


The Plains Indian Wars—1854-1890 


“War was inevitable on the plains in the 19th century as it wa 


in Europe in the 20th Century, between arming nations \ Mormo1 
cow, a crazy West Point cadet and a loaded cannon started the great 
Sioux War in August, 1854, at the Lieut. Grattan battlefield, eight 
miles east of Fort Larami« That war continued, with intermissions 
of peace palaver, until the Battle of Wounded Knee, December 29, 


1890, when it ended 

“Was it accident or destiny which brought Thos. J. North wit 
his wife and three sons,—James E., Frank J., and Luther H. from 
Ohio to Nebraska Territory in the year 1855, one year after the 
Sioux-Cheyenne war upon the plains started Was it acciden 1 
destiny that Thos. J. North was frozen to death while surveying 
on Papillion creek in that hardest of hard winters, 1856-57? Wa 
it accident or destiny which brought Mrs. North, the widow, witl 
her three sons to Columbus in 1859? Was it accident or destiny 
which brought, first, Frank North and, later, Luther North into em 
ployment at the Pawnee Agency near Genoa in the years 1860-63 whil 
the great rebellion between the South and the North was marching on 
the plains were receiving 


messengers from their Sioux allies in Minnesota who had gone on the 


and the restless Sioux and Cheyenne o 


warpath in 1862. Who knows the answer to these questions? 

“Like a prairie fire in dry, dead buffalo grass suddenly the Sioux- 
Cheyenne war broke in 1864 along the Nebraska frontier All the 
way from Julesburg to the Little Blue the war parties rode killing 
settlers, burning ranches and wagon trains, driving off live stock. Like 
the Japanese invasion in Manchuria there was no declaration of war. 


The war was en. The white soldiers on the plains were unable to 


stop the swift Indian raiders who vanished into the grassland after 
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each fresh outrage At Fort Kearny were two white cavalry regi 
ments. General Curtis, their commander, saw the swiit need lurned 


to Frank North and asked if he could go to the Pawnee Agency at 
Genoa and raise a company of 100 Indian Scouts The frontier hac 
to be saved. With wild tribal enthusiasm the Pawnee welcomed tl 
chance to fight, under the Stars and Stripes, their old enemies, th 
Sioux and Cheyenne. That was the beginning of the service of the 
North Brothers and the Pawnee Nation for the defense of the Ne 
braska frontier 


Luther North Enters Frontier Service 


“ 


Luther North was then a boy of eighteen. He had enlisted in 
1862 in the Second Nebraska Cavalry, under Col. Robert W. Furnas 
and taken part in the Battle of White Stone Hill in North Dakota 
where the Sioux from Minnesota were defeated. In 1864 he was not 
a member of the first Pawnee Scouts, but served sometimes on a 
freighting wagon, sometimes on a messenger pony, along the danget 
ous highways of the Platte Valley, and once as a volunteer with a 
Pawnee war party which had a narrow escape from a superior force 
f the enemy 


“In 1867 the Indian wars upon the plains were still raging. Gen 


Augur wired Frank North at Columbus to come to Omaha. In Gen 
Augur’s office the Pawnee Battalion was born—200 warriors in four 
h, with Major Frank North at the head of 


the Battalion and Capt. Luther North, twenty-one years of age, at the 


companies of filty men eac 


head of Company D. It was the year when the U. P. railroad was 


veing bui irough the hostile Indian country. was the vear whet 
l built tl ht le Ind t It tl 

icf Red Cloud was driving back the U. S. military from the Powder 
Cl Red Cloud l 1 the U.S he | l 
River. Garrisons were withdrawn from the forts on the Bozeman trail 
Every effort was made by the hostile Indians to stop the building o 
the railroad. Every day graders and track layers were killed and 
ie white soldiers were unable to follow and punish the hostiles 
tl hit ld inable to foll 1 | h the host 
Entered the Pawnee Battalion. Familiar with every hiding place of 
its Sioux enemy, able to follow the slightest trail, eager and fearless 
to do its duty and to punish its ancient enemy, the Pawnee Battalion 


chased the Sioux and Cheyenne out of the country 


The First Transcontinental Railroad in the World 

“The U. P. railroad was completed to the Nebraska-Wyoming line 
in the fall of 1867 and pushed over the Rocky Mountains early the 
next year. So the greatest pioneer railroad enterprise in the world 
was indebted for the possibility of its construction on time to the 
services of the North Brothers and the Battalion of Pawnee Scouts 

“The Plains Indians wars ran on through 1868 and 1869. The 
U. P. was patrolled by the Pawnee and May 1, 1869, marked the 
driving of the golden spike at Promontory Point, Utah, completing 
the first transcontinental railroad line in human history 
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The Famous Battle of Summit Springs 

“The summer of 1869 was marked by one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the North Brothers and their, now veteran, Pawnee Scouts 
On July 12 the Scouts and the 5th Cavalry under General Carr sur- 
prised the Cheyenne camp of Chief Tall Bull at Summit Springs, about 


twenty miles west of the Nebraska state line near Sterling, Colorado 
and completely wiped out this hostile band which been murdering 
settlers in Nebraska and Kansas, terrorizing the frontier. Majo: 


Frank North and Captain Lute North pursued Chief Tall Bull into a 
broken ravine where, after a hairbreadth escape themselves from being 
shot, Major Frank North ended the career of Chief Tall Bull. (Last 
June Capt. North and the speaker were upon this battlefield and 


rehearsed the story of its incidents.) 


The Black Hills—First Gold 

“There was a slight lull in the Indian wars The Black Hills of 
Dakota renewed the war. By the most solemn obligation the United 
States had promised to keep white men out of these hills. Gold in 
the Black Hills was the persistent rumor In the summer of 1874 
Gen. G. A. Custer with the 7th Cavalry, accompanied by a scientific 


group, was ordered to march from Fort Abraham Lincoln on the 
Missouri river into the Black Hills, explore and report what he found 
It was the rare good fortune of General Custer to have with him on 
this trip Capt. Luther H. North as a scout. (It is our rare and 
extraordinary good fortune to have with us as guest of honor tonight 
almost the last survivor of that first Black Hills Military Expedition 
who with his own eyes saw washed from the gravel of French creek 


the first historic gold dust of the Black Hills.) 


The Capture of Red Cloud’s Camp at Chadron 


“Only two more incidents may be told of the North Brothers and 
the Pawnee Scouts. First of these, the night march of Major Frank 


and Captain Luther and forty-eight Pawnee Scouts from their camp 
on the Running Water near Agate Ranch, seventy miles through 
the Pine Ridge after dark with no trail At daybreak October 24 
1876, they surprised the camps of Red Cloud and Red Leaf on 
Chadron creek. This capture without firing a shot, made prisoners 
of Red Cloud and all his band, took away all of their ponies, 722 in 
number, and marched them to Fort Robinson where they remained 
under guard. (It was our fortune last June, on the Historical Ex- 
pedition to the battlefields of Northwest Nebraska, with Captain 
North, to meet Red Cloud’s family and some of his warriors upon 
this camp ground, to identify and mark the place, to smoke the pipe 
of peace and join in the feast fit for the occasion.) 

“The last outstanding incident of the notable career of the North 
Brothers and Pawnee Scouts was that march under General Mac 


kenzie far into the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming, all night 
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through a heavy snow storm and the surprise at daybreak, November 
26, 1876, of the great Cheyenne hostile camp under Chiefs Dull Knife 
and Little Wolf in a hidden valley on Crazy Woman's fork Th 
complete victory over the hostile camp and the destruction of their 
village leaving them nearly naked in the December mountain climate 
was the decisive event in ending the Plains War at that time and 


bringing the surrender of Crazy Horse in the spring of 1877 


The Iliad of N-braska 


“This, then, is the saga, the Nibelungenlied, the Iliad, the Odys 
sey, of the North Brothers and the Pawnee Scouts. Most unbeliev- 
able of all the Sagas is the fact that in all these wars from 1864 to 
1877, only one man of the entire Pawnee Scout command was killed 
and that by an accident. Some people do not believe the old Bible 
stories: That Samson slew 3,000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass or that Gideon with only 300 picked men chased thousands of 
Midianites and never lost a man. Consider this Nebraska wonder 


tale! 


The Gratitude of Nebraska 


“The people of Nebraska, through all the centuries cherish the 
memory of the men who made possible the settlement of the Nebras 
ka frontier There could be no railroad built from ocean to ocean 
until the hostile plains tribes were subdued. There could be no cattlk 
ranches to replace the buffalo until the Indian wars were ended 
There could be no farms, no irrigation, no schools, no towns, no 
cities, in all the region of the Great Plains until the hostile Sioux 
and Cheyenne were defeated, disarmed and compelled to forsake th 
warpath for the cornfield and hay ranch. And in all this achievement 
the North Brothers and the Pawnee Scouts had greatest part and 


greatest honor! 


The Loup Fork Lake and Park 

“How came this lake and forest on the hilltop north of Colum 
bus?” asked the visitor from the Volga. And this was the reply: 

“The lake on the hilltop north of Columbus is fed from the 
Loup which flows out of the sandhills a hundred miles distant. It 
was made at a great cost a century ago to furnish what was ther 
called hydro-electric power—which was then used for lighting and 
power purposes. There was much politics in its construction. Party 
politics was the popular form of corrupt entertainment and of gov 
ernment in that crude era. It was a mixture of statecraft, chicanery 
and deception now happily outgrown. Long ago, as you know, the 
world outgrew this use of water, as it had coal, and found its sourc 
of light and power in the cosmic rays. So the lake remains as a 


pleasure resort and a reminder of the political follies of the period 
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“America and Nebraska have no party politics. In its stead they 
have universal social co-operation and no exploitation.” 

Thus ended the story and thus read the records heard and seen 
by the Tartar Doctor of Anthropology from the City of Kazan on 
the Volga in March, 2034. On the walls of the Museum dedicated 
to the Pawnee Nation he also read these verses written more than 


a century before by one of the writers of Nebraska: 


White Captain of red Pawnee bands;— 
Chau-i, Kit-ke-hak, Pit-hau-erat, Skidi;— 

Red rangers of white borderlands, 

Grim guardians of Platte plains and sands:— 

Chief of the Scalp-locked Pan-i! 


Where the Sioux trail led up the Loup,— 
Marked by the settlers slain,— 

Where rang the fierce Cheyenne war-whoop,— 

Far on the Hat Creek plain;— 

On the Lodge Pole or the Little Blue — 
Where was hot work at hand,— 

At the skirmish front, with his warriors true, 
Rode the White Chief with his Pawnee band 


Red men against the red— 
But a white man in command 
Scalp for scalp the old feud fed,— 
For the Sioux and the Pawnee border bled 
Ere ever was seen a white man’s head 
In the fair Nebraska Land! 


The Sioux and the Pawnee wars are o’er 
And the border days are by; 
The white man plows from hill to shore,— 
His cornfields wave where the fight was sore;— 
The White Chief rests forevermore— 
In the land where he longed to lie 
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“PONY EXPRESS” NORTH OF PLATTE 


Captain North’s Recollections! 


Columbus, Nebr 
February 6th, 1931 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Your letter with the one from Mr. Templin enclosed just received 
Of course there was never a Pony Express Route north of the Platte 
River As you say it was from St. Joseph, Mo., to old Fort Kearny 
and on to Julesburg on the south side of the Platte. I was at Dobey 
town in 1860 with my brother Frank when the rider of the Pony Fx- 
press came in from the west. I had ridden a mail route the year 
before, 1859, when I was thirteen years old and their galloping ride 
was doing just what I wanted to do so Frank went with me to the 
Pony Express Station down at the fort and I tried to get a job from 
him. He said they were not allowed to employ anyone under twenty 
years of age so that let me out. I was much disappointed. There 
were several horses at this station and they were taken care of like 
race horses. Some of these horses were pretty wild and highstrung 
I was small for my age and the agent said he doubted if I could 
handle them. I offered to ride any horse he had at the station but 
he laughed and said their rules were strict and of course that settled 
it. 

Here is something that might explain the Pony Express on the 
north side of the river. When I came to Columbus, 1859, there was 
a daily stage through here from Omaha west. In 1865 or possibly 
1866. When the U. P. R. R., was built through here, the stage com 
pany took off their four horse coaches and substituted one hors 
buckboards that carried the mail as far west as Fort Kearny fo 
several months, perhaps until the R. R., was finished at Kearney 
station 

One day there was quite a gathering of people at the Post Offic« 
here waiting for their mail when the Buckboard came in sight (a man 
named Toncray drove it). The horse was a rather sorry specimen 
and someone in the crowd called out here comes the Pony Express 
It might be that that expression was taken up and that old Buck 
board line was called the Pony Express. This is the first time I have 
thought of that remark for maybe fifty years. You may tell Mr 
Templin there was no Pony Express up this side of the Platte at 
1The files of the Nebraska State Historical Society contain narra 
tive and informational letters on a great many topics pertaining to the 
frontier, written in the clear, legible hand of Luther H. North 
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any time. My brother, F. E. North, knew Patrick Walsh very well 
and I stayed over night at the Walsh home in 1878. I knew Jim 
Walsh (the son) when he was a cowboy and worked on the John 
Bratt Ranch on the Birdwood and ‘remember his sister that I met 
at their home in Shelton 

I guess you will think I am getting pretty longwinded 


close 
L. H. NORTH 
March 17, 193] 


Dear Mr. Sheldon: 
I am returning Capt. L. H. North's letter to you as per your 


request Many thanks for this information. We have two men here, 
George Dugdale and Harry Oliver, Sr., who lived a short distan 

west of Shelton in 1860 [They remember seeing the buckboards go 
through and they say August Meyer took care of the horses at a bart 
about one mile west of the present site of Shelton. Both insist that 


at times the mail was carried on ponies, but they say it might have 


been on an occasion when the buckboard broke down 


boys but they lived here about six years before the 


Union Pacific railroad was built. 
Again thanking you for this information, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
THE SHELTON CLIPPER 
1 


By E. L. Templin (signed 


men were smal 


Acknowledges Gift of Buffalo Meat 


My dear Dr.:! 

I want to tell you how much we enjoyed the Buffalo meat. Ii 
you and your family could only have been here to have shared it with 
us it would have been perfect As it was we were alone as th: 


North family was scattered far and wide this year 

The roast carried me back to a feast of roast ribs in 1872. Petah 
La Shar (Man Chief) the head chief of the Pawnee nation invited 
Mr. Grinnell, Mr. Russell and myself to eat ribs with him. His other 
guests were Te-rah-wat La Shar (Spirit Chief) and his brother Boks- 
Scodde (Curly Head). There was the whole side of a fat Buffalo 
cow roasted and the old chief did the carving. Each guest was served 
with a full length rib and I think there must have been three or four 
pounds of meat on each one and my recollection is that we picked 


lLetter to Dr. R. W. Reynolds, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Peta-Le-Shar-u (Man Chief) 
Head Chief of the Pawnee. 


them bare. We also had bread and coffee and about the time we 
had finished a boy came with an invitation to eat Kah-wis (a sort 
of sausage, the casing filled with tenderloin and boiled) with La Sharo 
Tee vi-hay (Good Chief) of the Peta Haw-ee-rat Band. Corux-Ta-poe 
(Fighting Bear) was also there. The good chief’s wife, the hand- 
somest woman in the tribe, served the food. She made a sort of 
bread that was fried in deep fat like doughnuts and she had a sort 
of cake that was filled with dried Buffalo Berries and Chokecherries 
pounded up fine in a mortar. It was very good and when we had eaten 
about a foot of Kah-wis each besides the cake we were ready for bed 
and went to our camp and slept peacefully until morning. Thank you 
again for the Christmas present and come to see us when you can 
love to you all from both of us 
Sincerely, 


L. H. NORTH 


























A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A COMRADE 


C. S. Munhall, who prepared the accompanying pictorical tribute, 
was born at Brownsville, Ohio, January 27, 1847; enlisted in the Civil 
War 1861 and brigaded two years with the 5th Minnesota—his first 
lesson in Indian warfare. In 1868 he became one of General Sher- 
man’s thirty independent scouts. His field of activity spread from 
Leavenworth to the Powder River country and few of the frontiers- 
men of that day were unknown to him. 


[308] 
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EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF TRIBUTE 


L. H. N. 


May the soft south winds murmur sweet requiems 
O’er thy grave, 

And the twilight dews fall gently 
As angel teardrops, 

Blended with those of them 


Who loved you. 
—C. S. M. 


C. S. Munhall of Callaway, was with General Sherman when h« 
inspected Fort Laramie. Capt. Luther H. North’s company was the 
escort for the return journey. Mr. Munhall was scout with General 


Custer. 


“Capt. Luther North and his brother Major Frank North de- 
serve the highest honors the state of Nebraska can bestow upon 
them for the service they rendered with the Pawnee Scouts they 


commanded.” 
—James H. Cook 


of Agate, Texas Trail driver, frontiersman, rancher and author of 
Fifty Years on the Frontier. 


To my way of thinking he (Captain North) was the great- 
est frontiersman of all that brave band of trail breakers left to 
this day. His extreme modesty, and his reticence to boast, was 
a marked trait with him. He hated anything that smacked of 


‘trying to show off’ 
—E. A. Brininstool 


of Hollywood, California, writer on Plains Indians, including Red 
Cloud’s Warriors, Dull Knife, etc., and co-author with Grace Hebard 
of The Bozeman Trail. 


“ . . Early events in my life fixed the names of the Norths and 
the Pawnee Scouts firmly in my mind, which led me to make 
special trips to Columbus where I found ‘Lute’ in his pleasant 


home, as fine an ‘old timer’ as one ever meets 


—W. H. Jackson 


of New York City, crossed the plains as bullwhacker in_1866, and 


was chief photographer with U. S. Geological Survey. His photo- 
graphs of Pawnee Indians are the earliest and best 


* . . Capt. L. H. North rendered indispensable service during 
his active years on the frontier and later ... Through him, Dr. 
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Grinnell, myself and others preserved many facts and anecdotes 
otherwise lost ‘ 

—Robert Bruce 
of New York City, author of The Fighting Norths, Pawnee Naming 
Ceremonial, etc., through whose offices the North-Williamson Letters 
were obtained. 


A 


MEMORIAL 


In Memory of Captain Luther H. North. 


Introduced by Senator R. C. Regan of Platte.! 


Captain Luther H. North, born in Richland County, Ohio, March 
6, 1846; came to Nebraska with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. North in 1855; United States mail carrier in 1859; soldier in Com- 
pany K, Second Nebraska cavalry in 1862-63, under Colonel Robert 
W. Furnas; took part in Sioux Indian campaign and in battle at 
White Stone Hill in Dakota; drove freighting wagons from Omaha 
to Fort McPherson in 1864 through hostile Indian country. 

When his brother, Major Frank North, raised the battalion of 
Pawnee Scouts in 1867, Luther became Captain of Company D. He 
had an active part in the frontier wars against the hostile Sioux 
and Cheyenne Indians until the final surrender of Chief Crazy Horse 
at Fort Robinson in May, 1877. He was a scout with General George 
A. Custer in the first military exploration of the Black Hills in 1874, 
and with his own eyes saw the first gold dust washed from the waters 
in the Black Hills. 

Among the noted achievements of the Pawnee Scouts in which 
Captain Luther H. North participated are the defeat of the Cheyennes 
under Tall Bull at Summit Springs, near the Nebraska-Colorado line 
on July 12, 1869; the night march of sixty miles from the Niobrara 
river to Chadron creek and the surprise capture of Red Cloud and Red 
Leaf’s camps on the morning of October 24, 1876; the night march 
and surprise capture of hostile Cheyennes under Dull Knife on Crazy 
Woman’s Fork in Wyoming, November 26, 1876, resulting in the 
destruction of the camp, followed by the surrender of the hostile 
Sioux in 1877 at Fort Robinson. 

For thirteen years Major Frank North and Captain Luther H. 
North, with the cooperation of the Pawnee Scouts trained under 
them, were the chief defense of the Nebraska frontier against the 


Introduced in Nebraska Senate April 24, 1935 
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Senator Richard C. Regan 
Member of Nebraska Legislatures of 1911, 
13, 25. 17, Zo Bo. 27, 20, Sle Boy 


hostile plains Indians. The Pawnee Scouts made possible the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad in the time allotted. They 
opened up for pioneer cattlemen the western half of Nebraska, since 
no settlement was possible until the hostile Indians were forced to 
surrender. The Pawnee Scouts had the almost unbelievable record 
during thirteen years of border warfare and scores of hand to hand 
conflicts with the hostile Sioux and Cheyenne Indians of losing only 
one of their entire force. 

On March 2, 1870, the Nebraska legislature by a formal resolu 
tion, voted its thanks to General Carr of the Fifth Cavalry and to 
Major Frank North and the Pawnee Scouts, in which Captain North 
was serving, for distinguished service in protecting the Nebraska 
frontier settlers and driving the hostile Indians from the country. 

During the fifty-seven years since he retired from the campaigns 
of the Pawnee Scouts, Captain North has been an exemplary citizen 
of Columbus, modest, loyal to his family and friends; the firm 
friend of the Indian tribes; honored and sought for his friendship by 
historians and frontier men, honored with the distinguished service 
medal of the Lincoln Kiwanis Club in 1930, honored by the people 
of western Nebraska in his last tour of the old battlefields and camps 
in June, 1933, honored by his fellow citizens upon his eighty-eighth 
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birthday celebration March 6, 1934, mustered out of life April 18, 1935, 
the last survivor of the Grand Army of the Republic at Columbus 
His life was full of service to his state and his country, his exampl« 
one of inspiration in war and in peace 

The Nebraska Legislature, Fiftieth Session, records this tribute 
to the memory of the last of the Great Plains fighting Scouts. The 
history of his achievements and that of his brother, with whom he 
was joined in so many campaigns, will form one of the most thrilling 
chapters of Nebraska history throughout the years 

Ordered, that this Memorial Resolution be placed in full upon 
the records of this body, and that an engrossed copy be sent to his 
surviving widow at Columbus. 

On motion of Senator Regan, the rules were suspended and the 


Memorial adopted. 
MOTION—To File Copy of Resolution 


Mr. President: I move that a copy of the Luther H. North 
Resolution be filed in the State Historical Society.—Slepicka 


The motion prevailed. 


The Old Skidi Village 
February 9, 1920 
To A, E. Sheldon: 

* * * T think perhaps I know as much about the old Skidi village 
that was located up near Spring Creek as any man living or dead 
I discovered it in 1871 and on my trip home to Columbus stopped at 
the Skidi village and had a long talk with Eagle Chief about it. The 
walls of the Dirt Lodges were some three feet high in this old village 
and one of them was so large (two hundred ten feet in diameter) that 
] wondered how they could have covered it and asked Eagle Chie‘ 
about it. He said it must have been a council house and that perhaps 
it had no roof on it. He said the Skidi’s lived there at two different 
periods. It was from this village that the Skidis got separated and 
part of them went north and never came back. This band are now 
the Arickaras. This happened when they lived there the first tim« 
They then abandoned that village and moved up the North Loup 
but later came back to the Spring Creek Village, but he had no idea 
how long it might have been. I should like to say something abou: 
the name of Pe-ta-le-sha-ru but it is too hard for me to write. Ther 
might have been a Skidi who took that name, but there never was a 
Skidi that was head chief of the Pawnee tribe after the consolidation 


of the four bands. I guess I had better stop before I put my foot in 
* * * 


it as I am too,old to get into an argument with anyone 


L. H. NORTH 
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NORTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sources 
(In Archives of Nebraska State Historical Society) 
North, Luther H., Life of North Brothers, MS. 208 pages 


North-Williamson Letters, see this issue 

North-Sheldon Letters, covering many years and touching upon a 
diversity of controversial characters and events in Nebraska his 
tory, such as Buffalo Bill, the killing of Yellow Hand, etc 

North-Fowler Letters, printed in part in Fremont Herald, Sept. 9, 
1922 

Chadron Creek Council, June 1933, stenographic account of Surround 
of Red Cloud and Red Leaf, by Luther H. North, Mrs. Kills Above 


and other Indians. 


E. S., Interviews, MS. 45 notebooks: interviews with 


Ricker, Judge 
Plains In 


Indians, frontiersmen, plainsmen, and the military—on 
dians from 1820 to 1907 


State Historical Society Collection of North documents, letters, pho- 

tographs and addresses, several hundred items 
Published Material 

Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion, Arthur H 
Clark Company, Cleveland, 300 pages 

Bruce, Robert, The Fighting Norths and Pawnee Scouts, privately 
published 

—_—_—_—___———— Pawnee Naming Ceremonial, privately published, a 
pamphlet 


“The Life of Major Frank North,” 39 installments, May 9, 
January 30, 1897, weekly issues of Platte County Times 


1896 to 


Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, bound volume I], first 
series, pp 342-343, pp 197-229; bound volume III, first series, pp 
287-291 

Nebraska History Magazine, Volume III, No. 2, pp 1-2; Volume XIV, 
No. 2, pp 82-86, and numerous brief letters and mention in other 
issues 

Lincoln Daily Star, Dec. 5 and 6, 1930. Kiwanis award of Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Capt. L. H. North 


Nebraska State Journal, same as above. 

Nebraska Session Laws, 1870, p 50,—Joint resolution, Feb. 23, 1870, 
commending Major Frank North and Pawnee scouts 

North, Frank, by Robert Bruce, Dictionary of American Biography, 


Volume XIII, 1934, pp 559-561 
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Nofth, L. H. Letter, The Campfire Magazine, September 3, 1919 
North, L. H., Talk to Nebraska Territorial Pioneers Association 


23, 1927 


Columbus Daily Telegram, February 23, 
Additional Reference in Published Material 


(Arrangement alphabetical) 

Brininstool, Fighting Red Cloud’s Warriors 

Bratt, John, Trails of Yesterday, privately published 

Clapp, Mrs. Sarah, “Early Indian History,” in Nebraska Pioneer Re- 
miniscences, published by Nebraska Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 

Cook, James H., Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, (New Haven) 

Grinnell, George Bird, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Net w York 

— The Fighting Cheyennes, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

N« W \ Oo! k. 


Hebard and Brininstool, The Bozeman Trail, Arthur H. Clark, Cleve- 
land 
Paine, Bayard H., Pioneers, Indians and Buffaloes, in process of 
publication. 
Philips, History of Platte pomey..5 J. Clarke Co., Chicag Volume 
sketch of Frank North—Volume II, a biography of L. H. North. 


Sheldon, A. E., Nebraska, The Land and the People, Volume I, pp 
95-107, Volume II, p 509, biography of L. H. North 
—, History and Stories of Nebraska, pp 122-128 
Sorenson, Alfred, Omaha, real author of several MS and newspaper 
stories of North Brothers which do not bear author's name 
Walsh, R. J., The Making of Buffalo Bill, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indiana- 
polis 
i 


Ware, Eugene F., The Indian War of 1864, Crane and Co., Topeka 


Newspapers of Period 


Newspapers in State Historical Society Files, particularly 
Columbus Times, 1896 to 1902 
Columbus Telegram, 1907 to dats 


Columbus Tribune, 1907 to 1911 
Columbus Biene (German), 1908 to 1918 
Omaha Bee, 1872 to date 


) 


Omaha Weekly Herald, 1868 to 1872, 

1876 to 1888 
Omaha Daily Herald, 1880 to 1889 
Omaha World-Herald, 1889 to date 
Omaha World Daily, 1887 to 1889 
Omaha World Weekly, 1889 
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WORK OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN 
OTHER STATES 


Publications of different historical societies reveal many interest- 
ing aspects of their work. Brief glimpses of these aspects have inter- 
est for people in Nebraska. Hence the following glimpses of them 
taken from issues of their publications during the spring months of 
1935: 

The Indiana History Bulletin gives a vivid picture of county his- 
torical societies engaged in a series of happy gatherings with pro- 
grams of wide variety in topic and through all a fellowship atmos- 
phere which makes one long to move back to “Injianny.” 

Arizona Historical Review has a fascinating combination of ma- 
terial upon early mining, pioneer narratives and moving pictures of 
the vivid frontier life of that land of desert and mountain not dupli- 
cated in any other of the 48 states \ fine type of scholarship as 
well as human interest marks the publication 

The Business Historical Society at Boston Massachusetts pub- 
lishes a bulletin which must furnish a lot of delight as well as inspira- 
tion to the people who transact the nation’s business and have a taste 
for liteiature. A very striking article is entitled “The Effect of the 
Adoption of the National Currency System on the Keeping of Busi- 
ness Records.” 

The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society gives us some 
fine pictures of historical places in that state, including one of the 
Rutledge Tavern at New Salem where lived and died Ann Rutledge, 
Abraham Lincoln’s first sweetheart. There are maps and descriptions 
of ancient Indian houses showing work in the plains of Illinois simi- 
lar to that being done by Director A. T. Hill 

The Indiana Magazine of History is owned by Indiana University 
and has a fine program of articles upon democratic politics, literary 
characters, primitive rural settlements and literary comments on In- 
dian life. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts publishes a bulletin full of fascina- 
tion for people with a passion for art 

Worcester (Massachusetts) Historical Society is an endowed 
institution with invested assets of $64,781.97 and an annual income of 
nearly $3,000.00. It invests its assets in a fine line of first class bonds 
and stocks and publishes a well edited magazine with a fine story of 
the public schools, another one upon the “Blackstone River Canal,” 
hitherto unknown in Nebraska, and an altogether worthwhile des- 
criptive article on daguerreotype art and its early beginnings in 
Worcester about the year 1841. Before the daguerreotype came in 
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there were “more than forty portrait painters in Boston studios” with 
many others traveling around the country painting portraits at $15.00 
to $30.00 per portrait These financial figures explain why many of 
us do not have portraits of our early New England ancestors. It is 
stated that in less than fifteen years after the introduction of the pho 
tographic process in the United States there were more than 5,000 
daguerreotypists at work in our country The first likeness of a 


human face on daguerreotype was made by Dr. John W. Draper of 


New York City It will be interesting to know how many members 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society have portraits of members 
of their families going back into the 1840-1850 decade or earlier 

Oo 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Wilbur Posters 

W. H. Wilbur, Omaha, presented to the State Historical Society 
an almost complete collection of the Red Cross posters from tl 
brush of his son. Lawrence Wilbur painted many of the posters fot 
the Red Cross drives during the World War and many for the later 
campaigns The most widely known is the “Mother of the World” 
which was used by the government on an issue of fifty million postag< 
stamps This Nebraska artist was born in Omaha, graduated from 
Central high school there in 1910 and studied art in New York City, 


where he now has a studio 


Legislative Group Photographs 
Mrs. M. J. Carns, Lincoln, adds to the Historical Society Collec 
tion of group photographs of the Nebraska Legislators those of th 


state senators of 1879 and 1881 Her husband, Edmund C. Carns 


Seward, first state senator representing Seward County and a membe: 
of the 1875 Constitutional Convention, was lieutenant governor during 
these two sessions Albinus Nance was governor 

The 1879 group contains a number of distinguished Nebraskans 
including U. S. Senator C. H. Van Wyck, Otoe County; Church Howe, 
Auburn; Orlando Tefft, Cass County; P. W. Birkhauser, Falls City; 
C. H. Brown, Omaha; E. E. Brown, Lincoln; and Judge T. L. Norval 
Judge Norval, who later became Chief Justice of the state, is the only 
surviving member 

Van Wyck and Tefft are back again in the 1881 Senate with many 
outstanding associates: William Daily, Peru; Thomas Graham, Se- 
ward; John D. Howe, Omaha; M. K. Turner, Columbus; C. H. Gere, 


Lincoln; Isaac Powers, Jr., Dakota City; J. B. Dinsmore, Sutton; R. 
B. Harrington, Beatrice; C. C. White, Valparaiso; H. M. Wells, Crete; 
and Geo. W. Doane, Omaha. It was at this famous 1881 session that 
Van Wyck was elected U. S. Senator 
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Mrs. Charles W. Pool gave the Society a group picture of the 
1909 House of Representatives. With this group are included Gov 
ernor A. C. Shallenberger, Lieutenant-Governor M. R. Hopewell, 
and Chief Clerk Trenmore Cone. Charles W. Pool was speaker of 


the house 


Burke Platte River Bridge 

Theo. Lowe, Jr., County Clerk of Lincoln County, sends the Hist 
ical Society a blueprint plat of the site of the old military road fron 
Maxwell t 


Fort McPherson and the military bridge built by Mr 
Burke when he had the contract for freighting supplies to the Fort 
Mr. Lowe writes, 
There are at present two men living in North Platte wl 
were stationed at old Fort McPherson, Cy Fox 


Sr. My father was with Crook’s command in the Fight on the 
Little Big Horn June 17, 1876, a few days before the Cust 
Massacre His recollection of the bridge was that it was built 


mostly of cedar logs and some places old government wagor 
were weighted down with cedar logs and hay. The bridge was 
rebuilt three different times by Mr. Burke and at the present 
time some of the old government wagons may be seen in the 
river along the present bridge 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Liberia Rediscovered, James C. Young Doubleday Doran & 
Company, Garden City, New York Pages—212. Illustrations—16 
Published for the Firestone Rubber Company 

This book is a good example of modern advertising methods 
The Firestone Rubber Company sells motor rubber tires to the 
world public. It advertises by radio, by full page newspaper adds, 
by trade slogans. In 1924 Harvey S. Firestone concluded to annex 
to his rubber factory part of Africa. His choice fell upon Liberia, 
founded in 1820 as a home for free negroes from the U.S. Liberia is 
a land of about 42,000 square miles,—a little dot on the north western 
coast of Africa along the sea shore It has a population of about 
1,500,000 people, some of them native tribes of the jungle, some of 
them descendants of free negroes from America. It has four rainles 
months and eight rainy months with sometimes as much as_ 150 
inches of rainfall 

Harvey Firestone and his rubber plantations are the biggest 
things in Liberia today. He has demonstrated a successful plan for 
growing rubber trees, has taken modern American methods into the 
jungle; has constructed roads and established transportation and all 


together revolutionized Liberia. 
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There are some conflicts and controversies over the capitalistic 
programs of the world, whether in Europe, America or Liberia. 
These conflicts have affected life in Liberia. They do not seem to 
have stopped the Harvey Firestone program. So Mr. Firestone, being 
a patron of the arts, as well as the mechanics of life engages the 
services of Mr. Young and produces a book which is intended to set 
forth the story of Liberia with a good deal of incidental advertising 
to the Firestone Rubber Company people. The editor of this Maga- 
zine derived two hours of entertainment and a fresh stock of informa- 
tion of Liberia and the Firestone rubber program from this volume 


Community Birthday Party 
Citizens of Columbus, Nebraska, home of the North family since 


1856, resolved to celebrate the eighty-eighth birthday of Captain 
Luther H. North on March 6, 1934 A strong local committee took 
the celebration in hand. Invitations were sent far and wide, start- 
ing with President Franklin D. Roosevelt \ half bushel of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation were received. A splendid commun- 
ity dinner was served by Columbus women. The Nebraska press 
gave fine publicity. It was a timely celebration, an occasion for say- 


ing the notable things about Captain North, leading citizen of Colum- 


bus, while he was yet living 
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THE FIGHTING NORTHS AND PAWNEE SCOUTS 


3y Robert Bruce, mainly from extensive correspondence 
with Captain Luther H. North, 1929-1932. 


Mr. Bruce is a writer and compiler of long experience, having 
edited a number of books upon western history. All have been not- 
able for illustrations, particularly historical documents and photo- 
graphs; and readers of THE FIGHTING NORTHS AND PAWNEE 
SCOUTS will see these features developed as has not been done 
before. 

Many maps were drawn or redrawn especially for the work; and 
the many photographs include the W. H, Jackson series made at the 
Pawnee Nebraska Reservation in 1868-9-71. For the first time there 
has been assembled a really impressive number of the Pawnee Scouts, 
including the Sheldon 1911 group and the Merryman 1926 group of 
principal survivors, with several others of various dates secured 
through extensive searches by George H. Roberts, of Pawnee, Okla- 
homa. Partial reproductions of the old muster rolls, showing names 
and other information about the personnel of the unique command, 
add further interest to the pictorial side. 

However, the most valuable parts of the work have been built 
up from long and careful correspondence between Captain North 
and Mr. Bruce, extending over a period of nearly three years. Re- 
ferences to the Official Records and comments from various author- 
itative sources have been used to good effect. Captain North’s 
stories—reminiscences of an old man, full of first-hand knowledge— 
are of very great historical value, particularly as Major Frank North 
left no writings except a diary covering two of the campaigns 

Except for the cooperation mentioned, these articles would pro- 
bably never have been written, and none but a thoroughly experienced 
hand could have brought them out in their present form. It is not 
properly regarded as “just another book,” but an original work of 
first-rate importance to Nebraska history. 

The book must be seen to be appreciated. To bring out the 


’ and 


illustrations to best advantage, interspersed with “boxed notes’ 
other features, the publication has been printed on large pages and 
bound in heavy paper covers. The typography and printing are both 
excellent. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. No Nebraska historical collection is com- 
plete without it. Order from 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Capitol Tower 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














